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Why is a What-Not, and Who? 
By E. Shirley Radke 


San Francisco, California 


O many business people, teach- 
S ers, students, and prospective 

students have asked me during 
the past ten years, “What are the 
duties of the secretary?” that I 
feel the urge to add my idea to the 
long list of similar articles already 
published. 

The president of a large organiza- 
tion asked me what I was, so far as my 
work was concerned. What AREN’T the 
duties of the secretary? 

Functioning as a secretary, I told him I 
was a Jack-of-all-trades. At the time that 
expression seemed to include all the duties 
of the secretary. Lately, I have selected an 


other expression—one that fits 
in with the present-day “pas- 
sion” for antiques—I am a What- 
not! 

In my early childhood no home 
was complete without a what-not; 
and when they went out of style, 
most of the bric-a-brac had to 

be stored away. No office is complete 

without a what-not ; the office that hasn't 
one has to discard many details, “store” 
them away until a what-not is established, 
slide over them, or neglect more important 
matters in order to handle the details that 
cannot be sidetracked. And it is this useful 


purpose that the average secretary serves 


My Duties and How I Handle Them 


ERE are some of the duties of one secre- 
tary—duties I perform, most of them 
regularly, a few of them irregularly: 


Segregate mail 

Keep mailing lists corrected 

Send record changes East 

Keep all records pertaining to office activities 

See that machine equipment is kept clean and in order 

Supervise all work done by assistant: see that her 
files are orderly, and that she is performing all her 
tasks satisfactorily 

Keep employer's desk in order 

Correct examinations and lessons 

Answer ‘phone 

Meet callers 

Handle all correspondence and serve all callers in 
absence of employer 

Handle as much correspondence for employer as 


ability permits 


Entertain guests of office if employer cannot do so 

Prepare many reports and itineraries 

Assist others in office during times of 
regardless of simplicity of job 

Handle small emergency orders in absence of clerks 
(requiring knowledge of stock, methods of packing 
and general Post Office regulations) 

Supervise genera! filing 

Do all special and personal filing 

Segregate filing for clerk 

Supervise transfer of files 

Order supplies used by self and assistants (requiring 
study of new ideas and materials, their value, ad 
vantages and disadvantages as applying to the office 
work, relative costs) 

Supervise preparation of all form work—organize 
mailing lists, assign clerical work to assistants with 
specific directions for performing the task, check 
all details after the task is completed 

Keep written list of employer's engagements and 
plans 


pressure, 
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Keep employer posted on engagements he has made 
During employer's absence, segregating all corre 
spondence held for attention into four groups 
needing further attention, inter-office, personal, for 

information only 

Keep informed on general matters that come up in 
other departments in order to answer letters and 
straighten out difficulties intelligently 

Handle all matters with diplomacy during em 
ployer’s absence, without assuming authority to 
which I am not entitled 

Keep the employer’s confidence 

Be a good listener. but a careful talker 

Keep employer informed of any “‘gossip’’ or other 
information worthwhile in reference to a caller or 
correspondent 

Direct selling to retail customers, dealers, and 
teachers who call at office (this requires knowledge 
of retail and discount prices of all products; terms; 
acquaintance with ledger accounts; the 
content and use of our publications 
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mentioned in texts on office procedure and 
business organization. The only value of ex 
perience here is to save ourselves repeating 
our mistakes, and to make the road easier and 
pleasanter for the other fellow following in 
our footsteps. 


ET us again glance over the list of those 

duties, and talk about them somewhat in 
detail, to give you a true-to-life picture of 
a typical day’s work. 


The Morning Mail 


If you segregate the office mail, do it im- 
mediately on delivery. Learn te 





so I can help customer to select just 
the material needed and tell him how 
to use it) 

Make all kind of personal purchases for 
employer: gifts, tickets, etc.; hotel, 
club, train, theater reservations—and 
perform countless other light tasks 

Study possible changes in office pro 
cedure, clerical work, etc., that will 
benefit the company, the particular 
office, the employer, or the office per 
sonnel—organize the ideas and present 
them to employer for consideration. If 
interview salesmen in regard to types of material 
available, costs, etc., and present results in writing 
for consideration. When material is_ selected, 
organize all details of the work, perform those I 
can best handle and delegate rest to assistants. 


accepted, 


HE foregoing list may be divided into 

three parts: (1) those duties that are 
dependent on the demands peculiar to each 
line of business, industry, or profession, (2) 
the clerical work, and (3) duties that befall 
the lot of all secretaries sometime during their 
experience, for which they have had little or 
no training. 

The first is resultant on experience, observa- 
tion, and study in the office. 

The second is covered by all the schools, 
public and private, giving foundation work in 
business subjects. Fortunately, there are to- 
day a great number of excellent private busi- 
ness schools that have so specialized in the 
secretarial training, that their graduates have 
a broad and strong foundation on which to 
build their success—their program includes 
varied but thorough advanced courses that 
cultivate a secretarial sense and prepare the 
graduate for the first opportunities that lead 
out of the stenographic job to the secretarial 
position. Attendance at such schools may re- 
quire more time and a little more money— 
but the sacrifice is worth making, for the 
graduate finds the first rungs of the Ladder 
of Success easily and rapidly ascended. 

The third is open to discussion. Many of 
the duties of this classification are included 
in the inspirational dictation and reading ma- 
terial used in class work, and discussed or 


place the most important letters on 
top of each group, the advertise- 
ments, etc., on the bottom. Ex- 
perience and a knowledge of the 
business will make that segregation 
easy. 

To illustrate : 


When I reached the office this morning 
I found, scattered all the floor 
by the door, letters, maga 
zines, newspapers, and circulars. I collected them 
all (thus taking my daily bending exercises) and 
proceeded to segregate the employer's mail from 
that for the general office. Then, sorting the 
employer's collection, I gathered together the ever 
present bills and circulars—they go on the bottom 
of the pile, being the least desirable. On top of them 
were stacked in turn the general mail addressed to 
the employer and the envelopes that I knew, by their 
return address or handwriting, to be important or 
personal. The stack was placed on the employer’s 
desk in that order, ready to be opened and their con- 
tents noted. The magazines and newspapers were 
piled neatly alongside of them. The general office 
mail was given to the head bookkeeper, whose function 
it is to open it and distribute it to the different 
departments 


over 
countless 


Delegating Work 


If you have others working under you, 
supervise all their work carefully—remember 
you are responsible for the promptness, system, 
and quality of their work. See that each job 
is organized before assigning it to an assistant: 
check each step after the job is completed. 


A new monograph had been delivered. As it will 
be of particular interest to a certain group of in 
structors, I removed these instructors’ cards from the 
record file, drafted a letter to them and submitted 
the letter to the employer for acceptance or rejection 

After the letter was okehed, I instructed my as- 
sistant to write the letter to each teacher at the 
address given on the card, and type mailing slips to 
correspond. After that was done, I asked her to 
segregate the carbons of the letters and give them 
to the billing clerk so that she could enter the com- 
plimentary orders for the stock records, and send the 
mailing slips to the shipping department with a 
written notation that a copy of the monograph (giving 
exact title) was to be sent to each person. 

When the entire job was finished, I checked each 
step personally, to be sure that no detail had been 
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overlooked Upon finding the work complete | 


replaced the record cards in the file. 


Keep An Eye on Your Chief's Desk 


Keep your employer’s desk in order and 
supplied with ink, sharpened pencils, clean 
pens, scratch pads, blotters, pins, clips. If he 
uses a desk organizer, segregate all corre- 
spondence and place it under the proper head 
ings. Your employer expects you to arrange 
his desk and all material so that he may work 
easily, quickly, and without annoyance. 


The “chief” was scheduled to return this morning 
from a business trip. So, the desk was dusted, fresh 
flowers were arranged in the customary bowl, the 
glass and frames of the family portraits were cleaned 
up, the various and sundry articles on the desk were 
examined and arranged, the correspondence was segre- 
gated into its four classifications and the folders 
placed in the center of the desk, with pencils, clips, 
and pins in the background, flanked on the right by 
scratch paper and file box, on the left by the organizer 
and calendar pad. The telephone and wastebasket 
were placed within easy reach, the swivel chair 
wheeled to just the right position for comfort, the 
window shades adjusted to eliminate cross lights 
and the stage was set. 


Jot Down Messages 


If callers come in or telephone during the 
absence of your employer, write down their 
names, addresses, and ‘phone numbers, and 
nature of the call. There are regular forms 
for such use. Don’t trust your memory. 


Miss Blank, Central Business School, "phoned at 
2 p. m. Wants you to "phone her on your return 
Wishes exact exchange allowance on 60 old spellers 
for the revised. Previous correspon 
dence attached "Phone number is 
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“Well, if that’s the case, just give him my card, 
will you, and I'll drop in later on.” 

Exit bond salesman. He may be submitted to the 
same sort of banter several times before he decides to 
strike off the “chief” from his list of prospects. (May 
be he is the one who complained to a mutual friend 
“I've been trying to sell the Manager at the G 
office for months, but I can't get past that Secretary 
She's courteous, though, and I can't get sore at her.’’) 


Experience will enable you to classify the 
callers into the following groups: those who 
are to be announced to the employer; those 
who are to be served by you; those who are 
soliciting business in which the employer is 
not interested, at that time at least; those who 
seek information to which they are not entitled 

Your employer should not be annoyed with 
interviews and telephone conversations with 
agents and solicitors, who invade all offices 
and try to reach the inner sanctum through 
all kind of bluff. He will keep you informed 
of any particular agents or solicitors he wishes 
to see—all others should be turned away 
courteously but firmly. Beware of the caller 
who wishes to talk to the “chief” on personal 
business 

Always ascertain the name of the 
and nature of his business before announcing 
him—the caller who is entitled to an inter- 
view will gladly give you that information 
After a while you will learn to know the 
callers, and in many instances it will not be 
necessary for you to ask for any information. 
Make a practice of remembering faces and 
names. The efficient never has to 
ask a caller’s name after he has come to the 


caller 


secretary 


‘ iffice twice. 


Giving Information 
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Meeting Callers 


EETING callers and an- 

swering the ‘phone require 
courtesy at all times and under 
all conditions, tact, diplomacy, 
and intelligence. The utmost care 
must be taken in giving out in- 
formation—learn when to stop. Use a well- 
modulated voice, distinct but quiet. 

Courteous caller, “‘Good morning! Is Mr. — 
in?” 

Knowing that the employer is not interested in 
bronze toothpicks, embroidered wrapping paper, or 
bonds, and recognizing the gentleman as a stranger, 
I smiled and replied, “Yes, but he’s very busy just 
now.” 

“Well, I'd like to see him for only a minute.’ 

“Who shall I say is calling?’ 

“Mr. Brookman of Blythe and Company.” 

“Ob, yes—you are interested in bonds and other 
investments? I know Mr. — is not in the 
market for any and is not interested in making a 
change at this time. I believe you would not find 
it worth your time to wait, and I doubt if be can 
see you at all.” 


, 


Young woman breezes in and 
= snaps at me, “Which school in 
f this city do you consider the 
AY best ?” 


I use a placid poker face and 
smiling eyes with this sort: 


“We do not 
another 
customers, you know.” 
“But you must know which is the 
best—your business would tell you that.” 

“Of course, we have our own opinion, but you 
appreciate that we must treat al] our customers alike.’ 

“But what help is that to me? How can I know 
where to go for the best training?” 

“I shall be glad to give you a list of the schools 
and suggest that you visit them and make your ow: 
selection.” 

“I don’t want to do that 
think of the - —- 
personal opinion!” 

“I’m very sorry, but in my position I can't express 
my opinion. If you will tell me just the sort of 
study you wish to make, perhaps I can suggest the 
schools that specialize in that type of training.” 


recommend any one 


school over they're all our 


What do you personally 
School? Give me your 


And the snappy young woman usually melts ; 
there ensues a lengthy discussion of various 
courses, and she eventually leaves with a list 
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of schools to be investigated. If she was sent 
by some suspicious individual to “pump” me, 
she leaves without the discussion or list, and 
with nothing accomplished. 


Keep the “Chief” Posted 


If there has been recent correspondence or 
previous conversation in regard to a matter, 
and the person directly concerned calls at the 
office to discuss it, it is often well to bring 
to the attention of your employer the high 
points of the matter to be discussed in case 
they have slipped his memory. He expects 
you to keep such information in mind. Give 
him the data when you announce 
the caller. 

For instance: 


wrote in, calls on a courtesy visit. I 
greet him pleasantly, “How do you do, 
Mr. Jackson. Won't you be seated for 
just a moment, and I'll tell Mr 
you are here.” 
Going into the private office I quietly 
address the employer, ““Mr. Jackson, of 
Glendale, would like to see you. In his 
last letter he mentioned the special trade terms on 
His company has been assigned the State 


f 
} 
| 
An old customer from the south, who | 
| 


case lots 
school business. 

A chair is drawn up, Mr. Jackson is ushered in 
at the employer's request, and the employer is pre 
pared for the business part of the conversation, 
should the matter be discussed. 


Office Routine 


NENT Filing—whether geographical, al- 

phabetical, numerical, or topical—remem- 
ber that the only point in filing a letter or any 
other paper is to so file it that it can be found 
by anyone in the office without delay. A mis- 
filed paper is of no value. 


Saving Time 


Don’t waste quiet periods and leave regular 
routine work until the last minute—something 
may arise that will require immediate attention. 
If there are certain detail jobs to be done each 
year or each season, organize the job at a lull 
period in advance and have it ready to go out 
on the specified date. 


Each September we send out over a_ thousand 
blanks and requests for information. As some of the 
girls are not very busy during June and July we 
prepare the blanks and letters, address and stamp 
the envelopes, and enclose the material during the 
summer. Then, when we are “rushed” in August 
and September, we have that piece of work out of 
the way and nothing is delayed. 


Taking on the “Details” 


Relieve your employer of all routine details. 
With experience and controlled initiative, you 
will learn to anticipate his needs and desires 
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by studying the business and its details and 
segregating those details which you can handle. 

Keep a written memorandum of all his en- 
gagements, appointments and plans, and post 
him on the memoranda. He expects you to 
act as his Memory, unfailing. 


Yesterday afternoon, someone made a _ luncheon 
engagement for today with the manager. I wrote 
down the engagement on my calendar as he repeated 
it over the ‘phone, so I could remind him of it. 
A caller came in this morning and remained until 
noon. As the engagement was for 12:30 and the 
manager had apparently forgotten it, I walked into 
his office quietly at 12 noon and handed him a slip 
of paper bearing this notation, “Your luncheon en- 
gagement is for 12:30, main dining room of the 

new - — Club, corner Post and 
Mason.” This reminded him of the 
engagement, informed him that he should 
watch the time, and enabled him te close 
the interview quickly but with no lack 
of courtesy. Once in a while it is neces- 
sary for me to watch the time for him— 
then, I step to his desk and merely 
remark, “Mr ——, it is 12:15.” 


Study the Business 


TUDY the organization of your company, 

industry, or the employer’s profession. 
Familiarize yourself with its products to such 
an extent that you can give intelligent in- 
formation to those who are entitled to it. 
Keep up with all changes and advancement in 
the work. By such observation and study you 
are able to handle much detail correspondence 
for your employer, and many interviews he 
may be unable to have, and to give him in- 
formation he may request from time to time 


Familiarize Yourself with 
All Departments 


Familiarize yourself sufficiently with the 
bookkeeping accounts and records, so you can 
refer to them without disturbing those in that 
department each time. Naturally, it will be 
necessary to consult the bookkeepers or clerks 
once in a while. 


I was handed a letter from a customer who had 
not ordered for some time. He wished to order 
some books, but before doing so he desired information 
as to the editions purchased in the past, if we had 
available for immediate delivery, and what 
terms we offered. I went to the invoice files, looked 
up his old orders and noted the editions and the 
terms; I checked the terms with the notation on the 
ledger account; then checked the stock on the stock 
record cards. I was then able to answer his letter 
in detail, giving correct information, and without 
annoying anyone in the bookkeeping department. 


™ 
stock 


Assemble Data Systematically 


When a detailed job is assigned, you, as- 
semble all details from the different depart- 
ments and arrange the material systematically 
before presenting it to your employer. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ROM” THE ETERNAL MASCULINE” 
By a 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
(Copyright, 1913, by Charles Scribner's Sons) 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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(Continued on page 41) 


Pw 
Secretary to the Vice-President of the U. S. 


HAT women are 
coming into _ their 
own in this present 
age is seen by the many 
who are holding respon- 
sible positions. Members 
of many parliaments of the 
world are women, and but 
recently a lady was ap- 
pointed to a Cabinet posi- 
tion in Great Britain, 
Here in America the 
number of the “weaker 
sex,” as they were once 
called, who have made 
good in the business world, 
in the professions, and in 
politics are legion. Nearly 
every newspaper gives over 
some of its pages to the 
accomplishments of women, 
as well as giving suitable 
publicity in the general news to t 
reach distinction, for when a position that 
is generally held by a man is taken by a 
woman it is news. It is a source of en- 
couragement to others to aspire to greater 
things. And so there appeared in The Kansas 
City Star a forecast of the possibility of a 
young lady filling a post of trust that during 
the past has always been held by a man. 
When Curtis became the Vice- 
President-elect many newspapers, and par- 
ticularly those in Kansas, speculated as to 
whether or not Miss Lola Williams, ten years 
secretary to the Senator, would keep that 
position when he became Vice-President. 
The new administration took office, and 
Miss Williams has that honored position, 
succeeding E. Ross Bartley, secretary to 


hose who 


Senator 


Lola Williams 
Washington, D. C. 


She has 
Senate 


Dawes. 
an office in the 
Office Building, and a desk 
in the marble 
room just off the Senate 
Chamber. 

The 
Vice-President is one of 
women, it is re- 
whose 


General 
spacious 


secretary to the 


the few 
ported, 
quire her to use the sacred 
privileges of the floor of 
the Senate. All communi 
cations from the President 
and other state papers are 
delivered to her, and it is 
her duty to carry them to 
the Senate Chamber and 
deliver them to the Vice 
President as he 
over this august body. It 
is only on extremely rare 
occasions that women secretaries of Senators 


duties re 


presides 


or clerks of committees ever venture on the 
Senate floor ! 
Williams was educated in the city 
schools of Columbus, Kansas, and was gradu 
ated from the Cherokee County Community 
High School in 1909. While at the high 
school she studied Gregg Shorthand under the 
able guidance of our good friend Miss Grace 
Borland, who is now teaching in the Westport 
High School, Kansas City 

Miss Williams obtained her first office ex- 
perience with the late Ira Seaton and Al F 
Williams, United States district attorney for 
Kansas. She went to Washington about the 
time of the World War, passed the civil service 
examination, and became a clerk in the aviation 
Added to her training and experience 


Miss 


service 
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she has been a natural business woman all her 
life. When a small girl one of her duties was 
to collect debts for her father, and at fourteen 


she had earned and saved enough money to 





John Robert Gregg, center, is the 
inventor of the famous Gregg sys- 
tem of shorthand, now taught in 
more than 12,000 American business 
schools. Here he is explaining his 


AND EX 
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Her business ability 
along until she has 
post of secretary to 
United States 


take a trip to California 
has carried her right 
reached her present 
the Vice-President of the 

















system, a standard for many years, 
to Arthur Stallworth, left, a new 
user, and Guy Guthridge, right, a 
veteran. Mr. Gregg is in Atlanta 
in connection with the N. E. A. 


? 


HE above appeared on the front page of the Atlanta Georgian on July 2, followed by’a story 


of Mr. Gregg’s career. 


incorporated in the Anniversary Edition, to Mr. Guthridge, now 


Mr. Gregg is explaining the evolution of the system and the changes 


a business man in Atlanta, 


who was one of the first to teach the system in Omaha, Nebraska, and to Mr. Stallworth, who 
has just completed a course in the system at Draughon’s Business College, Atlanta. 
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So 


The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


5p awe 
} ) 
- >= —= 


A Message to Shorthand Students 


from the Author Himself 


of young people with smiling faces eager 

with enthusiasm to begin a new and 
mysterious subject which they plan will usher 
them into the big world of business where 
opportunity unlimited waits to be seized. 

It is an inspiring picture that is presented 
by these thousands of groups of students, full 
of hope for the future. And it is a picture 
that has a sobering effect also, for it makes 
me and every other teacher think of the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon us to lead and 
encourage—and drive if necessary—every one 
of them to the success that is possible for him. 

I imagine every teacher must feel very much 
as the sculptor feels when he stands before 
the block of white marble which he hopes to 
transform into a masterpiece. But there is 
this difference: the sculptor depends entirely 
upon his conception of the ideal and his deift- 
ness with the chisel. The teacher deals with 
human material. His problem is harder. The 
sculptor knows that his finished product will 
be exactly what he makes it. The dual human 
element does not enter into the solution as it 
does in teaching. It is these thoughts, only 
vaguely outlined, that make me want to give 
a personal message to every student who is 
beginning the study of shorthand. 


[: my imagination I can picture thousands 


Shorthand is a Big, Important Work 


You are starting upon a tremendously im 
portant work—far more important perhaps 
than you have ever imagined. Sometime ago 
a telephone company ran a series of adver- 
tisements showing how helpless the modern 
business world would be without the telephone. 
Have you ever thought of what would happen 
if shorthand and typewriting were suddenly 
eliminated? The business world would be 
paralyzed. A way would be found, no doubt, 
to overcome it, but it would involve the entire 
reconstruction of our present method of 


handling correspondence, reporting the pro- 
ceedings of deliberative bodies, the courts, and 


so on. 


Your Success Depends Upon Yourself 


Shorthand is a profession as great as any 
other, and is worthy of your best thought and 
effort. It offers unlimited oppor- 
two directions—practical and 


your best 
tunities in 
intellectual. 

Most young people study shorthand because, 
when mastered, it offers a way to certain and 
profitable employment, and to unequaled op- 
portunities for promotion. This is a practical 
view to take of it 

The part that you are to play in this im 
portant field will depend almost entirely upon 
yourself, your attitude of mind, and your will 
to achieve. Without exception all those who 
have gone on up from the ranks of stenography 
have been good stenographers first. They 
threw their entire energy into becoming ex- 
perts, and the habit they formed of doing 
things well extended to all their activities. 
The result was that when the bigger oppor- 
tunities came they were ready for them. Their 
skill in shorthand attracted the attention of 
those higher up, and they were given oppor- 
tunities that would have been denied to those 
who possessed less skill. 

One of the chief difficulties that teachers ex 
perience is the indifference of students toward 
the subject. The vast majority who take it 
up do so with the idea that they will do just 
enough to “get by” but not enough to “get 
on.” The supply of good stenographers never 
catches up with the demand. And there never 
was a time when the demand and the rewards 
were bigger than they are today. While thou- 
sands take up the study every year, only a 
comparatively small number have the energy 
or the ambition to put forth the effort neces- 
sary to become expert. It is safe to say that 
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with an easy system like the one you are 
studying, ninety-five per cent of those who 
study would make brilliant successes if they 
would simply take the right attitude toward 
the work and put into it the necessary effort. 
To betome proficient in shorthand the neces- 
sary price must be paid—and that price is 
earnest, honest, sustained effort, intelligently 
applied. 

Your success depends upon you more than 
anything else. You must have enthusiasm for 
the study, a real desire to learn, an ambition 
to perfect each step of your work as you go. 


Steps to be Mastered 


Learn the principles thoroughly. There is 
nothing in the textbook or that your teacher 
will give you that is not absolutely essential 
for you to become an expert in the use of 
the system. A command of all the principles 
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is indispensable in giving you the necessary 
brevity of outline to write at high speed and 
to secure accuracy. Speed and accuracy must 
go hand in hand. 

Learn to execute. No amount of theory 
will assist you in becoming an expert if you 
do not write—and write much. The characters 
must be executed with accuracy, but they must 
be written fluently and rapidly, not drawn. To 
acquire this skill requires much practice. 

Learn to read. By reading the plates in the 
magazine, in your textbook, and your own 
notes analytically you kill two birds with one 
stone. You learn the system thoroughly, and 
you acquire facility in reading correctly and 
rapidly. Make it a rule to read everything 
you write, and to do at least as much reading 
of shorthand plates as you do of your own 
notes. 

Stick to this program and you cannot help 
but win and win big! 


Notes on the Principles 


Chapter I 
Shorthand Written by Sound 


the first few units I am going to set up 
a procedure or plan of study which may be 
followéd in the units throughout the book. 
We hear a good deal today about people be 
coming “air-minded,” that is, becoming used 
to the idea of flying. In the study of shorthand 
you will have to become “sound-minded,” or 
“sound-conscious,” because shorthand is writ- 
ten according to the sounds in words. Test 
yourself by pronouncing the following words 
and then writing the longhand equivalent as 
accurately as you can: 


straight, fine, make, riddle, freight, tall, 


light, season. 


might, 


Consonants and Words 


In Paragraph 2 you have a group of signs 
representing letters. These signs also stand 
for the words given in the third and sixth 
columns. It will help you to remember both 
the consonant and the words if you associate 
the two, say k-can, g-good, go. Before prac- 
tising writing these, go through the list several 
times until you have a mental picture of the 
signs, the letters they express, and the words. 
Read carefully what is said in Paragraph 3, 
for it contains some very important sugges- 
tions. For example, that a dot placed above 
a vowel expresses h; on the line of writing it 
expresses a or an, but at the end of a form 
it expresses ing. Ing is a very frequent sufi, 


and the dot gives a quick and distinctive wa) 
of expressing it. 

Now you are ready to practice the char 
acters. 


How to Gain Speed and Accuracy 
in Writing 


In getting your mental picture of how these 
words look, you have doubtless observed that 
k and g, r and / are of different lengths. The 
meaning of these characters depends upon 
length. Length, therefore, becomes important. 
Suppose in longhand you wrote your e’s and 
your l’s alike. You couldn't read what you 
had written. That is exactly what will happen 
in writing shorthand; there must be a positive 
distinction in length and size. Any of these 
characters can be written rapidly and accu- 
rately if you get your mind made up to it. 
As a matter of fact, they should be written 
rather rapidly even at the very start. You 
can easily see that the sensation of movement 
in writing rapidly is different from the one 
produced in writing slowly—or in drawing 
the characters (which should never be done). 
I don’t want to become too “scientific,” but 
these sensations register themselves in the 
muscles and joints, which psychologists tell 
us have a memory. This is a fact, or we 
couldn’t walk or run or perform any physical 
act if we had to think about just how we did 
it every time. So speed up your writing— 
but remember that ail you write you must read. 
As Hamlet remarked, “Ay, there’s the rub!” 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Phrasing Speeds Writing; Makes 
Reading Easier 


In speaking, we group our words into 
phrases to give expression to our language; 
in shorthand, we are going to do the same 
thing, but for another purpose. By phrasing 
words we save strokes, and every saved stroke 
almost equals one word. As Poor Richard 
says, “A word to the wise is enough.” This 
is the word: Phrase, but confine your phrasing 
to the phrases given in the Manual as you go 
along. 

After you run through the signs for punc- 
tuation marks, you will be ready for some 
connected writing. 


Can You Read Fast? 


Do you know what your reading rate on 
printed matter is? Probably not. Let us make 
a test so that we can establish a standard for 
you. Get someone to time you for two minutes 
as you read aloud, distinctly and with correct 
expression, from a book or magazine, keeping 
in mind the sense of what you are reading. 
Don’t hurry; make your reading natural. 
Make several tests to get your actual reading 
rate. Whatever that is is to be your goal in 
reading shorthand. Time yourself in reading 
the Sentence Drill in Paragraph 6, and con- 
tinue until you get your shorthand reading 
rate up to your printing reading rate. This 
is more important than you will realize—but 
I shall not stop to psychologize at this point. 
“Believe it or not—” but do it! 

Now, let us get the well-known fountain pen 
in action. If you can’t find anybody to “dic- 
tate” this to you, make a copy in red ink. 
Write over this many times, simply superim- 
posing your shorthand notes over the red 
characters. “Dictate” te yourself as you 
write. Go along with a swinging, fluent 
movement. 

Pause just a moment, please. Turn back 
to Paragraph 2. You will find an oval de- 
scribed as an “elliptical figure.” Note that 
your curves are not true arcs of a circle— 
which are prim, sedate, menacingly meticulous 
—but they have the curvature and rhythm of 
longhand. G, for example, bravely imitates 
the trajectory of a projectile; it starts out 
serenely, with only a faint suggestion of a 
curve; soon Newton's pet theory begins to 
get in its deadly work, and it begins to curve 
rapidly to earth—which in this case is merely 
the line of writing from which it started. The 
character / is a g upside down, with the curva- 
ture reversed. Curves like these add much to 
ease in writing, to say nothing of beauty. 
They are natural, owing to the influence of the 
slant in longhand. 
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What Do You Know About Vowels? 


Probably only the traditional sextet— 
“a-e-i-o-u and sometimes w and y.” Very good, 
but not sufficient for shorthand—which is 
written by sound. But we can get along very 
well with twelve, six of which are given in 
this unit. 

Study the a-group in Paragraph 7. The 
large circle has the sound of a in any case, 
with but one exception—you will remember 
that it also stands for the pronoun 7, when 
alone or in phrases. We have short a, medium 
a, long a. These are distinguished as shown 
in the table. It will help you to get “sound- 
minded” if you will pronounce the sounds cor- 
rectly, according to the key words, and use 
these signs for a time in marking the dis- 
tinction. What I have said about the a-group 
applies to the e-group. Remember that the 
circle is a only when it is large; e, only when 


it is small. Mark the distinction well. 


Shorthand Signs are the Written Record 
of Motion 


Study the little diagrams in Paragraph 9 
The oval is the standard for motion on the 
curves. Get this in mind, that a right-motion 
curve is so called because the rotation is from 
right to left; in making left-motion characters 
the rotation is left. A wheel rotates when 
turning. Take the automobile as a good ex- 
ample. When you are going forward the 
wheels are performing right motion; when 
backing up, they are giving a splendid illus- 
tration of left motion. You might say that 
curves and circles are right-wise and left-wise 
as we use the terms lengthwise and end- 
wise. 

Ponder the heading to this and the last para- 
graph and you will come inevitably to the 
conclusion that if our motions are correct 
what we get on paper will be correct. In other 
words, you must perfect motion to get correct 


forms. 


Words are Written in the Spoken 
Order of Sounds 


Now that we have our procedure somewhat 
established let us get down to the scenario 
form; more speed, more action, more interest, 
more enthusiasm. 

Paragraphs 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18 are merely 
straight movement drills intended to familiarize 
the hand with making all the required joinings. 
The rule is merely a map to refer to when 
you need it. The main thing is to practice 
these joinings until the hand knows them. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Paragraph 16 


You are going to find this a wonderful aid 
in constructing word forms. It takes a lot 
of labor off the hand—and saves ink. 


Consecutive Consonants 


When I was working on the alphabet of the 
system many years ago, I soon found that 
consideration must be given to frequently re- 
curring combinations. Therefore the alphabet 
is sO arranged that these combinations are 
taken care of by very simple blending; Para- 
graphs 19, 20, 21, 26, 27 deal with some of 
these. Skill in executing these combinations 
accurately will add much to your speed. 


Brief Signs 


Study Paragraph 23. Here is a good method 
of learning these: Read the words and the 
signs a column at a time, up and down, keeping 
your mind fixed on them, and try to get an 
eye-picture of the form. Cover the printed 
words and read—up and down. Go over them 
many times in this way. Practise writing 
them, “saying” the word mentally as you write 
it. Some of these are written with characters 
you have not had. That is unimportant, how- 
ever, because you will learn them by their 
form. Turn to the alphabet facing page 1 
if you are in doubt 


Writing Practice 


This is to be a test of your ability to apply 
the principles to writing many new words 
Get your teacher to correct your test before 
you use it for dictation. 


Chapter II 


OLLOW the same procedure for Para- 
graph 34 as was given for Paragraph 2 
Note that there are two signs for s—one 
left-motion; one, right. They, and also the 
sign for sh, are very short. Study the oval 
or elliptical figure. P and b are taken from 
the left side and have their greatest curve at 
the finish; f and v, from the right side and 
have their greatest curve at the beginning. 
Be sure to master the words represented by 
these characters. The words ts and his are 
written with right-s when they stand alone. 
but in phrases either s may be used, depending 
upon which one gives the better joining. 
In Paragraphs 36-39 you have once again 
an illustration of the fluent joinings that 
are possible in our system owing to the 
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scientific selection of alphabetic signs. You 
will discover in practising these blends that 
the words are so arranged as to give a repe- 
tition of similar movements, as, for example, 
prayer, prim, preach, etc. This tends to fix 
the motion. 

The fr, fl combinations will need a little 
special practice. Note how these curves follow 
closely the graceful form of a swan’s neck. 
Write the f on the slant of ch. The angle is 
rounded only when the two consonants occur 
consecutively ; if a circle vowel comes between 
them, the angle is restored and the vowel is 
written outside the angle. 


The S Joinings 


Here is a bit of history about the origination 
of our printed character for s. S has a hissing 
sound. That suggested the serpent to the 
minds of picture writing experts of primordial 
man. Hence the sinuous sign that we use 
today. Words change, languages change, new 
words and expressions come into the various 
languages, but elementary consonantal sounds 
of human speech remain pretty much the same. 
Our shorthand signs for s are taken from 
the samme letter s, as illustrated in Para- 
graph 46. 

It would be well to make a little diagram 
of the joinings explained in Paragraph 49, 
joining the s to the characters in the order 
named, before and after each. These joinings 
are all illustrated, however, in the words in 
this drill. This diagram will help you fix the 
joinings in your mind. It will also help you 
to avoid the “forward-reverse complex” that 
seems to seize pedestrians while crossing auto 
mobile traffic. Remember in this connection 
that circle vowels occurring at the joinings 
do not affect the motion of the s. 

A little special practice will be needed on 
the sl, sr, ks, gs joinings. Practise these 


words: 


lim, slick, sleep, slam, slit, slip, slap, sleeve, seeks, 
sags, figs, cakes, lakes, leaks, licks, lags. 


Practise these also, making the ¢ rather 


upright: 


steak, stick, steam, stamp, stream, strain, strip, strap, 
stretch, streak. 


The SES Sound 


This sign is made with practically one move- 
ment. Practise it until you can make it 
smoothly. Note that after circles the first s 
in the ses-blend is almost hidden by the circle, 
but the fact that the second s is joined contrary 
to the usual rules indicates the presence of 
the first s 
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Plurals and “Ing” 


Go through your lists of brief forms and 
see if you can find any other words in which 
you can join s to form the plural, as explained 
in Paragraph 55. 

Then make a list of all the words you have 
had up to the present in which the ing suffix 
is used. 


The Past Tense 


Go over your brief forms and make up a 
list of the words in which the past tense forms 
can be used, as explained in Paragraph 59 
This kind of constructive work will be very 
useful to you, as it brings in creative effort. 


Brief Forms as Part of a Word 


Study Paragraph 61 very carefully. You will 
find much use for it and it will explain the 
construction of many words you will encounter 
in the Reading and Dictation Practice in the 
Manual. See if you can construct any other 
words using this principle. 


Chapter Ill 


ERE we have another group of inter- 

esting vowels expressed by a small hook, 
which should be made rather deep, the start 
and finish of the hook being parallel to the 
line of writing. The joining of this hook 1s 
simplicity itself. It will be seen that in a 
large majority of cases when the hook occurs 
between consonants only one angle is neces- 
sary. This means greater facility in joining 
and more speed. But when we have it occur- 
ring before n, m, r, l, the joining is modified 
slightly to avoid an angle. 


How R is Expressed in Certain Situations 


Paragraphs 71-74 show how by simply turn- 
ing the circle contrary to the usual motion 
we can indicate the sound of r just as well as 
if we wrote it. In doing so we save a stroke 
and add that much more to our writing speed. 
In writing the loop in such words as tears, 
nears, shares, manners, etc., illustrated in Par- 
agraph 74, be sure to make the loop distinctive 
—long and narrow. 


The Curved T for TH 


The th sign was introduced in Paragraph 
22 so that you might see the relation between 
the signs for ¢ and th; also it gave a founda- 
tion for a number of words in which that sign 
is used—the, they, this, than, with, other, 
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those, thing, either, etc. In Paragraph 78 we 
have definite rules for joining it, since there 
are two signs and a choice must be made. 
Paragraph 79 covers a rather interesting 
situation. For example, both th and s have 
alternative signs. Consequently a choice must 
be made in both cases, otherwise we could 
write all these words in two ways. This rule 
gives us a positive direction—the easiest. 


Frequent Prefixes and Suffizes 


The prefix and suffix signs, Paragraph 80, 
help us to shorten forms. You see, we are 
always considering the time when we must 
write fast and accurately. Write the sign for 
ily-ally with a small distinctive loop—you 
simply turn back on the consonant pre- 
ceding it. 

Note what is said in Paragraph 81. Can 
you see any reason for this? It is a good idea 
to reason things out. If we did not double 
the m in common we would have the word 
come; connote would become coat; commence 
would become comes; comedy would become 
kiddy, etc. Go back through the words you 
have w®itten thus far and make a list of all 
that take the prefixes and suffixes illustrated 
in Paragraph 80. . 

It would be well to give a little extra prac- 
tice to the joinings given in Paragraphs 82, 83 


Phrasing 


From the way phrasing is introduced in the 
Manual you gradually acquire a “stock” of 
the most commonly recurring phrases. In 
Paragraph 84 we have some phrasing prin- 
ciples. You will have more of these later. 
Develop a high speed in executing the phrases. 
You will gain greater facility in executing the 
phrases if you will think of the outline as one 
compact thing instead of the separate words 
in it. In practising long phrases or those which 
seem difficult to execute, split them up and 
practise the word or words which give trouble; 
then practise the whole phrase. 


Skill Development 


You will find here this month several pages 
of material adapted to the various chapters. 
When you have finished Chapter I, follow the 
procedure that has been outlined for developing 
your reading speed. When this is established 
develop your writing speed. I shall make this 
easy for you by saying that if you learn to 
write these plates from dictation at half your 
normal reading speed with the kind of notes 
you can read at sight, you will be doing very 
well. But do not be content with that. When 
you are content, you are “sunk”! 
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Prize Competition 
For New Practice Material 


For the Anniversary Edition of the Manual 


HE appearance of the Anni- 

versary Editionofthe Gregg 
Shorthand Manual has created 
a need for additional supple- 
mentary reading and dictation 
material adapted to the new 
organization in this Manual. A 
vast amount of such material 
adapted to the 1916 Manual 
already has been accumulated. 
Most of this has been contrib- 
uted by teachers throughout 
the country 


This material, however, is 
now rendered obsolete by the 
appearance of the new Manual, 
and, in order to stimulate imme- 
diate interest in the construc- 
tion of material adapted to the 
new organization in the Anni- 
versary Edition, we have de 
cided to offer cash prizes (an- 
nounced on this page) for the 
best collection of material 
adapted to the various units in 

the new Man- 





who had com- 
posed the ma- 
terial for use 
in their own 
classes, with 
the idea in 
view that the 
freshness of 
such material 
would con- 





$1260 in Cash Prizes 


for Teachers 


$105 in prizes will be awarded for 
material for each chapter of the an 
Manual, to be divided as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE .- 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE .- - 
FOURTH PRIZE .- - - 10 
FIFTH PRIZE .- 


ual. 

We believe 
this plan will 
give teachers 
opportu- 
nity to cap- 
> "oe italize th ei r 

15 skill and in- 
genuity in the 
construction 


- $50 


5 








stantly bringa 
new interest into the work for 
both student and teacher. The 
contributions of these teachers 
have been valuable to the whole 
shorthand teaching fraternity, 
and to thousands of students. 
We are proud of the professional 
spirit teachers have showninthis 
work and also the spirit of liber- 
ality which prompted them to 
pass the results of their efforts 
on to others of the profession 
through this magazine and the 
American Shorthand Teacher. 


of suitable 
practice material, and that it 
will be useful to them for sup 
plementary practice in their own 
classes whether they win a prize 
or not. At any rate, the prize- 
winning material will represent 
the cream of the best that can be 
produced. The composition of 
such material is extremely fas- 
cinating. Those who have ac- 
quired the cross-word puzzle 
habit will find it even more in- 
teresting, because it is entirely 
creative. 


Details of this contest are contained in the September American Shorthand Teacher, 
which will be sent free on request to any teacher interested. 
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Supremacy of Artificial Light 


From “Popular Research Narratives” 
Compiled by Alfred D. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 


(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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Which One Is You? 


LEVEN little typists 
Eager to begin; 
One watched his fingers, 

Then there were ten. 


Ten little typists 

Lookin’ mighty fine. 

“Your position’s incorrect !"”— 
So there were nine. 


Nine little typists, 

Not a one was late; 
One couldn’t concentrate, 
Then there were eight. 


Eight little typists 
(Wish there were "leven); 
One made “strike-overs,” 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little typists 

Up to funny tricks; 

One sprained his shoulder, 
Then there were six. 


Six little typists 

Very much alive; 

One loafed his practice period, 
Then there were five. 


Five little typists 

(Once there were more); 
One struck “N” for “M,” 
Then there were four. 


Four little typists 
Typing merrily; 

One stopped to erase, 
Then there were three. 


Three little typists— 

Lots of work to do! 

“Your arrangement’s very poor!”— 
So there were two. 


Two little typists, 

One was chewing gum, 

Teacher made him leave the room; 
Then there was one. 
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One little typist— 

All his work is done. 
Big Business called him, 
Now there are none. 


—<Katie May lvey, High School, 
New Albany, Mississippi. 
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Specialize 


HIS is an age of specialization. The 

| general practitioner of medicine is gone, 

the kindly old doctor who used to look 

us over, probe out the sore spot, and treat it, 

whether it proved to be tonsilitis or cramps. 

Instead, our bodies are divided into zones to- 

day, with a specialist presiding over each 

division, with still another doing nothing else 

but looking us over and telling us which zone 
is giving the pain. 

It is the same with every profession now. 
We have trial lawyers, consulting lawyers, 
divorce lawyers, corporation lawyers. Appar- 
ently few members of the legal profession to- 
day know enough of law both to prepare a 
case and to try it. 

It is not surprising that this has happened 
The sum total of knowledge concerning any 
subject has increased to such an extent that 
no one head is big enough to carry it all. The 
country doctor or the old-fashioned lawyer of 
a few generations ago could comfortably carry 
about with him practically all there was to be 
known of medicine or of law, before the advent 
of germs and corporations. Now, it is the 
study of a lifetime to know what is to be 
known about any one of a half-dozen branches 
of either medicine or the law. 

The same thing has come about in business, 
although business as we know it today is still 
an infant. Nobody starts out now with the 
vague idea of “going ‘into business.” A state- 
ment such as that means nothing today. There 
are as many zones to the profession of business 
as there are to the human body. There is a 
specialist for every job, a trained expert for 
every detail. 

You who are beginning this month the study 
of shorthand and of typing are undertaking a 
specialty of business. Indeed, you are training 
yourself in one of the most skilled specialties 
of the profession. Office boys have become 
salesmen overnight, bookkeepers have been 
known to develop suddenly into accountants, 
but there is no way, except by training, to 
produce a stenographer who can measure up 
to present-day standards. Yours is perhaps 


the one specialty of the office that can no 
longer be reproduced by accident or expedient 

For that reason, stenography is perhaps the 
most readily acceptable and important of any 
of the specialties that an ambitious young 
man or woman can acquire. Modern business 
is impossible without the stenographer or the 
secretary. Shorthand and the typewriter rank 
with the telephone as having made possible the 
huge organization of business as we know it 
today. They are the surest “bets” that you 
can have with which to begin your business 
career, 


John Coolidge, Business 
Student 


PROPOS of Specialization, we note in 

the press that John Coolidge, son of 
former-President Coolidge, has enrolled in 
Harvard University School of Business Ad- 
ministration. We recall that young Mr. 
Coolidge was graduated a year ago from 
college, and immediately accepted a position 
in the business department of one of the large 
railroads of the country. 

There in the office he undoubtedly discovered 
what every student of business must learn for 
himself; that is, that mere intelligence and 
cultural training do not automatically fit one 
for a business career. There must be business 
training also. Many large corporations today 
go to the universities for their business re- 
cruits, but they have no illusions as to the 
kind of material they are getting. They select 
college graduates because of the broadening 
and maturity of mind which comes with higher 
education, but before any of these candidates 
thus selected are fitted for their business duties, 
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they must receive an intensive training in 
business practice. This the corporations pro- 
vide for, spending the first year or two in 
giving their recruits a thorough business 
training. Making specialists of them, in other 
words. 


Why Specialize on Shorthand? 


YOUNG woman recently applied to the 
head of a large business for a position. 
She had completed two years in college, was an 
honor student, possessed intelligence and initia- 
tive; but was compelled to leave school and seek 
employment. She was asked what she knew 
and what she could do in a business office. 
She enumerated the fruits of her academic 
training—to discover that the only niches that 
she could fill at that moment were those al- 
ready filled by the office boy and the janitress. 
“You've got an excellent foundation upon 
which to build,” said her prospective employer, 
“just the sort I want in the office. But go get 
yourself a specialty. Study shorthand and 
typing, and then come back and I'll make you 
my secretary the minute you do!” 
Specialization, again! 
The advantage of this specialty of yours ove: 
that of others is that you practice it at the 
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very heart of business itself. You take the 
dictation of those who are the motive forces, 
the heads of business; not the subordinates, 
but the executives themselves. The first letter 
that you write may be routine; the next may 
deal with the process of manufacture of the 
product in which the house deals; the third 
may be a letter to the branch offices outlining 
a plan of reorganization. Thus the business 
of the house is spread before your eyes for 
your information and study. If you possess 
but the ordinary powers of observation, you 
come sooner or later to know the routine work- 
ings of the business as well as the manager 
himself knows it. 

Thus your specialty broadens. You become 
if you choose, a specialist of the business ir- 
self, and that is what every organization 1s 
searching for. The pages of business annals 
are full of instances of sych specialists who 
have carried their specialty to the very top- 
most rung of business success. 

Concentrate on the specialty that you are 
beginning this month. Become expert in it, 
and treat it seriously, for specialization is the 
key to business, as to the other professions. 
You may have all the degrees a proud uni- 
versity can confer upon you, you may possess 
the wisdom of a Solomon, but if you haven't 
specialized, the world has little use for your 
talents. The jack-of-all-trades is obsolete. 
Your specialty is to be shorthand, and as you 
become proficient in it, so will you find the 
doors of opportunity open to you. 


a 


Canada’s Chance in Typing Championship 


ANADIAN speed and beauty, it has been 

remarked, will give Uncle Sam’s key- 
board stars cause for real worry at the ferth- 
coming 24th International Typewriting Con- 
test, when touch-typing masters foregather 
for the first time outside the United States, 
in Toronto’s historic Massey Hall on Sep- 
tember 28, for the annual contest. 

The hope of Canada to win the professional 
event is Miss Irma Wright, of Toronto, who 
outsped Uncle Sam’s_ swiftest non-profes- 
sionals in the amateur class last year. In her 
training it is rumored that she is well on the 
heels of Albert Tangora, the world’s champion, 
who typed 132 errorless words a minute for 
the full hour on his trusty Underwood in 
winning at Sacramento last year. 

From Vancouver will come Miss Louise 
Marchese, champion of Canada, who now 
aspires to the place held by Miss Wright. If 


she is to keep the amateur championship title 
in Canada she will have to defeat a galaxy 
of American non-professionals who are speed- 
ing northward determined to take the title 
beck to the States. 

Canada’s hope for world typing renown at 
Toronto lies not only in the open and amateur 
classes, but also in the school novice class. 
That Miss Wilma McBride, of Calgary, won 
the novice title a year ago against the best 
student typists in the United States has 
brought forth a number of student speedsters 
confident that the title is to remain in Canada. 
However, they have state champions from 
every commonwealth in the Union to reckon 
with, and it is reported that Miss Ella Freer, 
New York state title holder is achieving un- 
heard-of novice speed in her training. 

This is Canada’s chance. Will she win the 
open, the amateur, and the novice contests? 
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RT and) CREDENTIALS 


©“ DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


SSShLS SSS, 
A Chat About Shorthand and Its Twin 


“The first essential to 


success in the 


practise is respect for the art itself.” 


P | AHOUSANDS of students are peeping 
into these pages for the first time this 
month, and to them let me extend a 

cordial greeting. The atmosphere is charged 

already with your eager curiosity and enthu- 
siasm—your desire to tackle the curious little 

“hooks and crooks” to see what you can make 

out of them. Your continued interest and 

happy response to the efforts of your teacher 
will make her work, and yours, more pleasant, 
vital and effective. 

There is a glorious adventure before you— 
put zeal and zest into it and the outcome in- 
evitably must gratify your highest ambitions. 


An Old Art 


Shorthand is not a new and startling dis- 
covery—if anything can be called startling in 
this day. It is as old as history itself—indeed, 
was used in recording dates and facts of his- 
tory. There are references to it in the Bible. 
Students of Latin know that had it not been 
for shorthand they might not now be wading 
through Czser’s Commentaries, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, or what have you—not that shorthand 
is likely to be cherished on that account !— 
and these men were themselves good shorthand 
writers. Indeed, Cicero was a teacher and 
writer of shorthand, and it was with the short- 
hand writing instrument of his day, the stylus, 
that Julius Casar was stabbed to death! 

So much for the history of shorthand: the 
point I wish to make is that shorthand is as 
old as literature itself, and was most useful 
in helping to preserve it. Moreover, in the 
beginning it was an art that called for the 
best minds, and only the very learned people 
studied it—shorthand was an art to be prac- 


Bulwer-Lytt 


days 


ited 


the intellectuals in those 
10W 


by 
the 


tised only 


it was not simple system 1 preset 


to us. 
A Fascinating Study 


fascinating as well as a 


art it 
or slovenly 


Shorthand is a 
useful art, but 
of half-hearted attention, 
less practice. Shorthand is very easy 
provided you give your whole attention 
while you studying. You cannot 
grudgingly of your time and effort a 
at the end of a few short ths to become 
a top-notch secretary stenographer. You 
regular habits of study and prac 
tice, devoting sufficient time to it e to 
bring under control the automatic 
or impulses, necessary to speed in execution 

That shorthand be 
sion and a happy pastime is evidenced by the 
fact that hundreds of British and American 
soldiers stationed in China during the recent 
and studied shorthand 
the pleasure it 
men wrote not 


like any does not permit 
and care 
to learn 
to it 
are give 
nd expect 
mon 
must form 
ach day 
responses, 


may an interesting diver- 


upheaval bought books 
in their hours off duty 
afforded. One of these 
long ago that when he went to China there was 
not a Gregg book to be found anywhere, but 
before he left booksellers were displaying them 
conspicuously everywhere. 


for 


young 


An Open Sesame 


skill, 


ness 


Equipped with shorthand writing you 
may indulge your fancy in any bu 
profession. Shorthand offers not only 
entering wedge into many desirable and 
munerative positions, but it strong and 
dominating factor in securing a broad and 


or 
the 
re 


is a 
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useful education. Many of our successful 
young men and women began their careers as 
stenographers. I know, personally, several 
young ween, now successful lawyers, who 
started as stenographers in attorneys’ offices. 
Finding law to their liking, they took courses 
in evening law school, supplementing the theo- 
retical knowledge with the practical knowledge 
gained in their work during the day. Other 
students have used shorthand as a means of 
earning their way through school and have 
found it invaluable in stimulating and strength- 
ening the mental faculties that made success 
in other studies more certain. They also saved 
many hours of valuable time through the 
elimination of longhand in their daily work 

It is well for you to know at the beginning 
what shorthand will do for you. Whether 
you are planning to use it as a means of 
earning your bread and butter, of making 
easier the work at college, or simply for the 
pleasure and diversion it affords, you will find 
it immensely practical and useful to you in 
many ways. Approach the study with en- 
thusiasm and real interest. That kind of atti 
tude will make progress easy and rapid. Do 
not stop until reach the goal you have 
set for yourself. 


you 


A Goal Worth the Winning! 


And that prompts me to say this: Having 
a goal, a definite aim, a vision of the thing 
you want to do, or to be, is absolutely vital 
to your success, because not only does it focus 
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attention and claim your constant and per- 
sistent effort when diversions otherwise would 
interrupt your studies, but having a definite 
objective stimulates alertness of mind and 
energizes motive power. The subconscious 
mind is better able to shape your plans and 
direct your activities if you communicate to 
it in definite terms the thing that you desire, 
and have behind the desire a firmness of pur- 
pose to accomplish it. Emerson once said, 
“We must be careful of the things we wish 
for, because they surely shall be ours!” 

Ii I were asked what single factor con- 
tributed most to the success of a career, I 
should say having an objective. To keep one’s 
mind on shorthand when someone calls to sug- 
gest a dinner dance or party, or when the hooks 
and curves elude an inexperienced hand, is 
not always easy, I confess; but if you are 
enthusiastically determined upon the attain- 
ment of a definite objective you will find it 
less difficult to resist temptations and you will 
gladly persevere in its accomplishment. 


Markers by the Way 


The object of the Credentials Department 
is to make your stenographic course more in- 
teresting to you by offering a series of attrac- 
tive awards that mark your progress in short- 
hand and_ typewriting Certificates, pins, 
medals, and other trophies are available to 
every one of you, and may be won with very 
little additional effort as you proceed with 
your studies. 


What Our Credentials Are 
The O.G.A. 


EMBERSHIP in the Order 

of Gregg Artists is granted 
.) to a student as soon as he acquires 
sufficient technique in artistic 
shorthand writing skill. I shall 
not take the time here to tell you 
how valuable a good style of 
writing is. Your teacher probably 
emphasizes it every day. If you heed her 
advice, you will have much to be grateful for 
when you go into a business office, because 
there you will realize the importance of good 
writing to accurate transcription, and, like- 
wise, the importance of correct transcription 
to holding your job! There are several hun- 
dred thousand O. G. A. members all over the 
world today. Greggites wearing the little 
gold emblem pin may be found in every quarter 
of the globe, and, should fancy ever lure you 








EMBLEM 
OF THE 
ORDER 











far from home, you doubtless will find a hearty 
greeting from some one of them. What an 
inspiration to work for membership in such 
a fine Order of professional shorthand writers! 


How to Become a Member 


All that you must do is to write in your 
best style of shorthand, using either pen or 
pencil, one of the short tests published each 
month in this magazine and marked “O. G. A 
Test.” (You will find this month’s test on 
page 29.) Gold pins are awarded in addition 
to the certificates of membership to students 
who write more fluently and accurately than 
the average; and if a club of ten or more 
qualifying papers is sent in at one time, a 
bronze, silver, gold, or jewelled pin (depending 
on just how large the group is) is awarded 
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to the student writing the best specimen in the 
club. This affords a little friendly competition 
among classmates to see which one will win 
the prize. 


The Superior Merit Certificate 


To advanced shorthand writers and writers 
possessing a higher degree of writing skill, 
the Certificate of Superior Merit is available 


The Order of 


EGINNERS in_stypewriting 

shorthand’s twin art—when 
they can produce a neat and accurate 
copy of the short plain copy test 
published in this magazine, will be 
awarded a Junior O. A. T. Certifi- 
cate. This is not a speed cer- 
tificate, but an evidence of your 
ability to turn out a_ well-arranged and 
attractive-looking page of typewriting. To 
the typist whose paper is rated the best in a 
club of ten or more qualifying papers sub- 
mitted together, and to any who arranges a 
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this certificate, the highest award 
given for shorthand writing, is truly a dis- 
tinction, and the hope of attaining it should 
be cherished by student whose aim is 
to become expert in stenography. Correct ex- 
ecutional technique is of as much fundamental 
and fluent and accurate 
hand in 


To win 


every 


importance as theory, 
shorthand writing must be 
hand with practice in theoretical vocabulary 
building 


carried 


Artistic Typists 


particularly artistic piece of work, we will 
give, in addition to the certificate, an O. A. T 
(Your teacher will give 


about the club 


pin or other prize 
you full particulars 
awards. ) 

There are two classes of O. A. T. certificates 
—Junior and Senior. Typists sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to write tabulated copy, and 
who already possess the Junior Membership 
Certificate, are eligible to membership in the 
Senior division 

A Senior Test is published elsewhere in this 


sche wl 


issue. 


Complete Theory Certificate 


CERTIFICATE of shorthand proficiency, 
the Student’s Complete Theory Certifi 
cate, is required in many schools for promotion 
This is a test consisting of 
purpose of de 


and graduation. 


two hundred words for the 


knowledge of the principles 
The test is easy, 


termining your 
and your ability to apply it 
and any student sufficiently grounded in short- 
Five Complete Theory 
available this 


hand theory can pass it 


Certificate Tests will be vear 


Transcription Tests 


HERE are certificates, prizes, and medals, 

also, to be won by your ability to correlate 
shorthand and typewriting. Obviously, a 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting will 
be of little practical value in the business office 
if you cannot efficiently correlate the two. 
In the business office an efficient stenographer, 
or one well trained in shorthand and type- 
writing, is determined not by her ability to 
take dictation nor yet by her ability to type 
a piece of straight copy work, but by the 
manner in which she goes to the machine and 
transcribes the dictation that has been given 
to her! If considerable time is lost in fumbling 
around with papers and carbons, struggling 
with the levers of the machine, or in fussing 
over shorthand notes, the applicant is rated 
as “n.g.” and told her services will not be 
required. You should be able to transcribe 
your notes quickly and accurately at the 
machine the first time you try. Practice ac- 
complishes this, and you have the opportunity 


beautiful cer 
qualify on the 
teacher each 


for such practice, and many 


tificates and prizes, if you 
transcription tests sent 


month, 


to your 


Sixty-, Eighty- and One Hundred- 
Word Certificates 


The first transcription certificate is avail- 
soon as you are able to 
write sixty words a minute for five minutes 
and transcribe the “take” accu- 
rately; the second certificate, when you can 
qualify at eighty words a minute in shorthand; 
and the third certificate, when you can qualify 
at one hundred words a minute in shorthand 


able to you as 


neatly and 


Expert Medals 


The bronze, silver, gold, and diamond medals 
are the highest awards given for speed. To be 


eligible for these medals, you must have a 
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shorthand speed of 120, 140, 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute, respectively, on a test of 
five minutes’ duration. 

Full information about all of the tests will 
be published in the September American 
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Shorthand Teacher, and in the Credentials’ 
Booklet available to any teacher on request. 
All the information necessary for individual 
participation in the awards activities is given 
(as opposite) in the magazine each month. 


The Annual O.G. A. Contest 


AST, but not least, there is the Annual 
O. G. A. Contest—the biggest shorthand 
of the Thousands of students 
and_ shorthand 


event season, 


writers 


Tientsin, China, Mrs. Grace Norman. If you 
can add a verse, write it and send it to us, 
and let us have a rally song with which tc 

open our big O. G. A. 





all over the world get 
into prime for this 
event, Their enthusiasm 
is unbounded and grows 
with every year. A 
beautiful sterling silver 
trophy is awarded to 
the student, or writer, 
winning first place in 
the Individual Event, 
medals to those next 
in order of merit, and 
plenty of gold pins, 
and other 
prizes to go around 
To the team 
taking first place in the 
School Event the beau- 
tiful large silver cup 
is awarded, while ban- | the 
ners, diplomas, etc., are 
awarded to the schools 
ranking just below the 
trophy-winner. 

While the pride and 
joy of achievement and 
the writing power it develops are inducements 
enough to urge you to enter the 
O. G. A. Contest, the professional prestige, 
recognition of skill, and thousands of prizes 
given make it well worth your while to get 
into line for your share. The contest will be 
announced in this department in December, 
when shorthand teams in schools all over the 
world will be organized to try to wrest the 
beautiful silver trophy from its twice-winner— 
South Saint Paul, Minnesota, High School. 

It is great sport—this competition—and each 
one of you whose ambition is to become an 
expert stenographer, secretary, or reporter, 
should make a vow right here and now to 
get into it and “bring home the bacon.” 


certificates, 





school 


in the 
Event of the 
O. G. A. 


most of 


The Rally Call 


I will tell you more about our activities 
in this department each month, but now let 
me pass along a little song written by one 
of our enthusiastic O. G. A. members in 


Helge Kokeritz 
Uppsala, Sweden, won 
Silver Medal last ( The 
June for Third Place & 
Individuals 
Annual 
Contest 


Contest in December. 
Everybody join—teach- 
ers, students, and 
Greggites everywhere 
Write one verse only, 
and we will publish as 
many of the good ones 
as we can! 


Gold and Silver 
Medals of this 
designare 
among O.G.A. 
Contest Awards 


Tue Grecc Sonc 


From Liverpool to 
Boston 

Went “Poor 
Robert Gregg 

And took with him 
his “Pothooks” 

To earn his 


bread. 


John” 


daily 


pothooks did not 

stay there— 

They travelled day 
and night, 

And in each corner 
of the earth 

They left a 
Greggite 


keen 





The O. G. A. certificate 

In Tientsin can be seen 

In Peking there are members who 
Are very, very keen. 


Now if you are a Greggite 

Just add » little verse 

And we shall have the longest song 
In all the Universe. 


Then next we'll write some music— 
A “Fox Trot,” shall we say?— 
That we may dance and sing about 
The good old O. G. A. 


CHorus 


So we'll give three cheers for John R. Gregg 
For the O. G. A. three more. 

And we'll not forget the standards 
Our Stenographic Four— 


set— 


(Shout in Unison) 


ACCURATE THEORY 
GOOD FORM 
FREE MOVEMENT 
COMPACT NOTES 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to er 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practis« 
the test article until you secure two copi 
that represent your best work. Mail! one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for c with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
Merit. A circular about 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for m« mbership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificate f 
Superior Merit 


mparison 


tions 





issued 


perior this cer- 


examination 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the protessi 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 


ial orgat 


men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or |! 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


v 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied | i 1 
statement that the candidate has attaine 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both 0.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be pi 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 


\ —// 


is open 


vy a signe 
] 
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0. G. A. 


Here is your copy for the first 
0. G A. test of the year. 


Mind is creative, but it must have a model 
on which to work. It must have thoughts 
to supply the power. Every condition, every 
experience of life is the result of our mental 
attitude. We can do only what we think 
we can do. We can be only what we think 
we can be. We can have only what we 
think we can have. What we do, what we 
are, what we have, all depend upon what 
we think. We can never express anything 
that we do not first have in mind. The secret 
of all power, all success, all riches, is in 
first thinking powerful thoughts, successful 
thoughts, thoughts of wealth, and of supply 
Think first, therefore, of what you want to 
be, then develop such powers and capabilities 
as will bring about the materialization of 
your ambition 


0. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the accompanying test 
on one sheet of paper. Remember 
you are rated on artistic typing— 
that means clean type, even touch, 
even margims, perfect copy, and 
good ribbon. Center the heading. 


UNITS OF PROGRESS. Hustling, scur- 
rying feet—slamming station gates—rising 
gangplanks—roaring exhausts of skybound 
planes. Bronzed cheeks—eager, expectant 
eyes—frantic, straining energy—rushing to 
many points, with but one focus home! 
Tanned skinned—a new vitality—up-on-the- 
toes energy—anxious—happy—satisfied. Va- 
cation has ended. 

June, July, August, three’ months which 
usually bring pinched, haggard cheeks— 
dreaming eyes wandering far past the desk 
to mountain or shore—thoughts half divided 
with the work in hand and the play to come 
—ears counting each monotonous tick of the 
dragging minutes to vacation—change, recre- 
ation, and rest. A momentary slowing up to 
permit lubricating with new energy—clearer 
thinking—wild, unchanted enthusiasm—va- 
cation. 

And then September 
Progress has been recorded 


Another Unit of 
Happy eyes— 
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bubbling spirits—back to work—highly geared 
and in a receptive mood. 

Match your new-found enthusiasm and de- 
termination to hang up new records, approach 
your work as if you really loved it, eager, 
receptive, attentive. This makes for progress 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Set up an attractive business let- 
ter, with this copy, using the name 
and address of one of your local 
firms as the addressee. Paragraph 
as you think proper. 


When the long finger of the thermometer 
calls attention to the glowering sun, business 
no longer withers and slumps under the hot, 
blistering rays, as was considered right and 
proper not so many years ago. Business knows 
better today. Business wipes its brow, takes 
off its coat and goes about its business. For 
one of its recent important discoveries is that 
buying habits do not change much after all. 
If properly presented, things sell in hot 
weather as well as in cold. That as an im- 


[These tests are good only until October 25, 


ew 
Club Prizes 


0. G. A. 


Byrne, Blessed Sacra 

Commercial School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Bertha Page, Union High 
School, Fullerton, Cali 


Anne 
ment 


Emerald Pin 


Florence Benson, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 
Ethel Walker, West High 
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portant discovery may not rank with some 
we have witnessed, but it is a unit of progress, 
nevertheless. The man whose business is 
hustling along today, as merrily as it did over 
the ice of winter, is riding on wheels greased 
with the foresight of progress. Prepare now 
to explore the hidden markets of next month, 
to pay regular and timely visits to your present 
and future customers via the postman’s mail 
bag. Catalogs, booklets, folders, carry your 
story to thousands of desks sometimes in- 
accessible to the salesman. A background of 
forty-five years of experience qualifies us to 
offer you intelligent help with every kind of 
printing problem. Don’t get blue—leave that 
to the skies—send back the enclosed coupon, 
for an expert to consult with you on tomor- 
row’s possibilities, right now! Yours for 
better service. Superior Printing Company. 


Part Il 


Tabulate a list of ten business 
houses using the Superior Printing 
Service, giving city, state, and pres- 
ident’s name, and arrange a coupon 
at the bottom of this list. (See last 
sentence of the letter in Part I.) 


1929.) 


Awards 


Saint Bene 
Chi 


Beatrice Raul, 
dict’s High School, 
cago, Illinois 

Hermina Kundrat, High 
School, Whiting, Indiana 


Mollie Goldberg, Belmont 
Evening High School, 
Angeles, California 

Mildred Johnson, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 


Los 





School, Salt Lake City 
Utah 
Violet West, 
Commerce, 
gon 
Alleen E. Barnes, High 
School, Brainerd, Minne- 
sota 
Delta Cooper, 
High School, 
Kansas 
Ulldred Atkinson, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 
ry Gibbons, Mission Church 
High School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts ¢ 


High School of 
Portland, Ore- 


Wyandotte 
Kansas City, 


Pearl Pin 


Violet Niggle, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

James J. Sullivan, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Eisie E. Snyder, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Martha Gretz, Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin 


fornia 

Amelia Gregersen, 
High School, 
Nebraska 

High School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia—-Mildred Lund- 
strom and Clytie Bowles 

Nellie Britch, Illinois State 
Norma! University, Normal, 
Illinois 

Mary Draper, 
High School, 
California 

Kenneth Turner, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Juan Herrans, Ramirez Busi- 
ness College, San Juan, 
Porto Rico 

Irene Freeman, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Leona Kolb, Fremont High 
School, Oakland, California 


South 
Omaha, 


Tamalpais 
Sausalito, 


Gold Pin 


Margaret Wharff, High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Frances Berg, Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Zelda Grossman, 
High School, 
Maryland 


Western 
Baltimore, 


fornia 

Anna Lescanec, High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania 

Siri Khlisuvarana, The As- 
sumption College, Bangkok, 
Siam 

Wilma Peterson, Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, 
California 

Catherine M. Noonan, Sacred 
Heart High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey 

Velma Ross, High School, 
Salem, Oregon 

The Powell School of Busi- 
ness, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania—Gertrude Hannis 
and Marian Miller 

Hazel Heath, Wicomico High 
School, Salisbury, Mary- 
land 

Ray Schwartz, High School, 
Jamestown, North Dakota 

Amelia Kremer, 8t. Philo- 
mena School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Statia Peloski, High School, 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

Helen Eeis, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 

Mildred Thompson, Emerson 
High School, Gary, Indiana 

Verna Walraven, High School, 
Huron, South Dakota 


High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, New York-—James 
Tobin, William H. Phil 
lips, and Catherine Phalen 

Marie Klein, High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Silver Pin 


Julia A. Burke, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Florence Scurlock, Central 
High School, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Annabelle Horton, George 
Washington High School, 
Los Angeles, California 

Joyce Piuser, Blue Earth, 
Minnesota 

Ivian Nelson, Heald College, 
San Jose, California 

Helen Harlam, High School 
Marseilles, Illinois 

Alice Foster, Thernton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey 
Tilinots 

Donald L. Greene, Gray's 
Business College, Portland 
Maine 

Dorothy Holthaus, St. Mar- 
garet’s High School, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts 

(Continued om page 32) 
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Mallinckrodt 
Wilmette, 


Marian Hansen, 
High School, 
Tilinots 

Lucille Tremmel, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio 

Jennie Lush, High School, 
Schenectady, New York 

Henrietta Dauffenbach, High 
School, Watertown, Wis- 
consin 

Lillian Johnson, High School, 
Aitkin, Minnesota 

High School, Albuquerque, 
New Merzico—-Ruth Anne 
Roberts and Helen Rut- 
ledge 

Thelma Zeaman, High School, 
Eugene, Oregon 

Doris Hilt, Cony High School, 
Augusta, Maine 

Virginia Prachter, 
School, Greenville, 

Mary Louise Holdhav, 
School, Wallace, Idaho 

Shirley E. Smith, High 
School, Mexico, Maine 

Mae Sansone, The Adult 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Mildred Meyerson, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, 
Counefl Bluffs, Iowa 

Elsie Myers, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 

Edna A. Swab, Carbon County 
High School, Red Lodge, 
Montana 

Mary Loulse Weever, High 
School, Decatur, Tlinols 

Elizabeth M. Ward, High 
School, South Portland, 
Maine 

Rose M. Cairo, Victory Com- 
mercial High School, Mt 
Vernon, New York 


High 
Ohto 
High 


Bronze Pin 


Dolly Eckert, High School, 
Madison, Indiana 

Jladys Nielsen, McIntosh 
School, Dover, New Hamp 
shire 

Sylvia Parsch, 
High School, 
Michigan 

Elfie Hankel, High School, 
Medford, Wisconsin 

Hazel Howse, Lincoln 
School, Tacoma, 


Southeastern 
Detroit, 


High 
Washing 


ton 

Mary E. Cahill, High School 
of Our Lady, Newton, 
Massachusetts 

Marie Koller, Haaren High 
School, New York, New 
York 

Edna Micheau, Port Town- 
send, Washington 

Bernice Werth, Ashland High 
School, Roseburg, Oregon 

West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Washington— 
Mabel Olsen, Paul Paschke 
and Elsbeth Jacobsen 

Pauline Lewis, High School 
Marysville, Kansas 

Anna C. Gilkey, Sacred Heart 
School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

Edna Dill, High School, Way 
land, Michigan 

Barbara Markstein, Sacred 
Heart Commercial High 
School, Yonkers, New York 

Linda Gier, High School, 
Walla Walla, Washington 

House of the Good Shepherd. 
Seattle, Washington— 
Luella Pratt and Dorothy 
Goehring 

Irga Inkman, High School, 
Nashwauk, Minnesota 
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Marion Jamison, Heald Col 
lege, San Jose, California 

Grace Burgess, Francis Scott 
Key School, Locust Point, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan—Vera Brauer 
and Rose Macon 


Ruth Sandstrom, Township 
High School, Lockport, 
Tilinots 

Eva M. Bushong, 
Business College, 
ter, Pennsylvania 

Freda Wander, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 


Lancaster 
Lancas- 


Plate for the 
May O.G.A. Test 


“a J 


Perry 
Water- 


Marguerite H. Nigro, 
Secretarial School, 
bury, Connecticut 

Edith MeDowell, Penn School 
of Commerce, Oskaloosa, 
Towa 

Saginaw High School, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan—Harry 
Frost and Marion Wacker 


Elizabeth Stewart, San Jose 
Secretarial Scheol, San 
Jose, California 

Nettle Riste, High School, 
Hastings, Minnesota 

High School, Huntington 
Park, California—Kathe- 
ryne M. Creig and Anita 
Penoncelli 
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Otho Mammon, High School 
Clifton, Arizona 

Little Flower School, Spokane, 
Washington—Hazel Vandry 
and Louise Lightfoot 

Joseph Kohn High School, 
New Orleans, Loulsiana— 
Lois Von Salzen and Marte 
McGraw 

Clifford A. Ouren, 
Teachers’ College, 
City, North Dakota 

Dorothy Rise, Anderson, In 
diana 

Eleanor Farrest, High Schoo! 
Newton, New Jersey 

Lillian MeCadie, Detroit 
Commercial College, De 
troit, Michigan 

Henry Valentino, Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvanis 

Pauline Ament, 
High School, 
South Dakota 

Roger F. Jacob, High Schoo! 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Joe Shearer, High School, 
Perry, Iowa 

Margaret Gorman, Senior 
High School, Springfield, 
Missouri 

Mary Running, High School 
Lapeer, Michigan 

Edith Jackson, Business In 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan 

Avis Haas, Peru High School, 
Peru, Indians 

Mae Spick, Lafayette High 
School, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri 

John Head, Albia, Towa 

Lillian Mutter, Holy Ghost 

Bethlehem, Penn- 


State 
Valley 


St. Ann's 
Geddes, 


School, 

sylvania 

Louise Smith, Billings High 
School, Billings, Montans 

Fern Leedy, Fremont County 
High School, Lander, 
Wyoming 

lone Earhart, Union High 
School, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon 

Ruby Branden, Richard J 
Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 

Mary Ender, High School, 
Louisiana, Missouri 

Mary E. Mitchell, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine 

Evelyn E. Pfeiffer, Lawrence 
Commercial School, Law- 
rence, Massachusetts 

Gabrielle Vincent, St. Louis 
Academy, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Lillie Cooper, Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Marian Osmer, 
Secretarial School, 
New York 

Sadie Lengwin, 
Mexico, Maine 

Josephine Weinberger, St. 
Mary's High School, Bis- 
marek, North Dakota 

Genevieve Jones, Emporia 
Business College, Emporia, 
Kanses 

Angeline Cuifo, High School, 
Hubbard, Ohio 

Willard Eckhardt, Township 
High School, De Kalb, 
Illinois 

Mary Lenahan, 
mercial College, 
geles, California 

Lonnie Purdy, High School, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Judith Monson, High School, 
Webster, South Dakota 
(To be continued) 


vy. W. © A. 
Buffalo, 


High School, 


Pacifie Com- 
Les An- 
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Stenographers’ Contest Opens 


“To me a slovenly script that taxes the eye of the reader is like a slovenly manner of 


speech that taxes the car of one to whom it is addressed. 


and slighted articulation.” 


LETTER from the Middle West came 
to my desk recently, reading in part 
“You may be interested to know that 


we have a large and growing stenographic 
club composed entirely of stenographers of our 


It is like a husky, ill-trained voice 
Irving Bacheller 


of doing it, others for the monetary and pro- 
fessional advantages it affords, and still others 
for the time it saves in writing. 

It is amazing to see the interest manifested 
by writers in the pure artistry of the subject. 
Stenographers are learning to regard it not 


city. We meet twice a month in a downtown 
club room rented for that 
purpose. The first meet 
ing of each month is de- 
voted to the work for 
which the club was or- 
ganized; namely, broad- 
ening our minds in busi- 
through 


ness procedure 


lectures given by mem- 


bers and business and 
professional men, and 
study and practice oi 
shorthand 

“We 
phases of secretarial and 
office work. We also as- 
sign the reading of busi- 
ness books to be reported 
on at this meeting. 


discuss many 


“The second meeting of the 
month is devoted exclusively 
to social activities, and we 
have had some _ interesting 
dances, banquets, parties and 


Stenographers’ Contest 
Copy 


MAKING THE Most or YOuR 
OPPORTUNITY 


By Christian D. Larson 


Make the best use of every oppor- 
tunity, and nothing but opportunities 
will come your way. He who makes the 
best of everything will attract the best. 
There are occasions that seem worthless, 
and the average person thinks he is 
wasting time while he is passing through 
them, but no matter how worthless the 
occasion may seem to be the one who 
makes the best use of it will get some- 
thing of real value out of it; in addition 
the experience will have exceptional 
worth, because whenever we try to turn 
an experience to good account we turn 
everything in ourselves to good account. 

The person who makes the best use of 
every occasion is developing his mind 
and strengthening his character every 
day. Every event adds to your life, if 
you make the best use of it, and will 
constantly increase your power, and bring 
greater opportunities than you ever knew 
before. ake the best use of everything 
that comes your way; greater things wil! 


as a means, merely, of 
getting down in a fashion 
the dictation of the boss, 
but as an art worthy of 
technical skill, and af- 
fording superior oppor- 
tunities for expert ac- 
complishment. 


Contest Grows Each 
Year 


A shorthand writing 
contest for stenographers 
has been held each year 
for the purpose of com- 
paring and measuring the 
success of their accom- 
plishment and to bring to 
light those that have ac- 
quired professional tech- 
nical skill. Winners of 
other contests have bet- 


plays. On these occasions we 
invite members of the civic 
organizations of the city. We brilliant future be 
enjoy considerable popularity 

and success, and while our 

club is only a little more than two years old, it already 
has a large and active membership. 

“Just now we are interested in organizing a chapter 
of the Order of Gregg Artists for our Gregg members 
We expect to meet once a week for penmanship 
practice and have already received our supply of 
penmanship books for the purpose. We are planning 
to take part in the Stenographers’ O. G. A. Contest 
as a body, and wish that you would supply us with 
the details necessary for such participation. We 
expect to make quite an occasion of this in the event 
that we succeed in winning recognition in the contest. 
Our members are very enthusiastic about it.” 


peeaey follow. 


Interest in Professional Skill Spreading 


There is a wide and growing movement 
toward expert shorthand writing as a basis 
for stenographic progress. No town or hamlet 
seems too small, nor too slow, to be represented 
in it. Shorthand writing seems, indeed, to be 
the mode of the time—everybody is learning 
it, professional men, society people, army and 
navy men—some for the sport or sheer joy 


That is the law, and 
lies this 


e who daily SPP ¥ 
ore him. 


tered their positions as a 
result of their achieve- 
ment in these contests, 
while others, who held 
positions to their liking, entered for the sheer 
joy of competing with fellow-writers of the 
It’s good fun! 


law has a 


Same system 
Come In and Win 


We are making a drive this year to have 
not less than 1000 stenographers take part in 
the Stenographers’ Contest. We want every 
stenographer, secretary, or reporter, no matter 
how long he has been in the game, to take 
part. You cannot lose—there is no need to 
feel disturbed if you fail to capture a prize— 
the increased skill the practice brings is the 
real prize you're after! 

Every contest specimen that does not qualify 
for membership in the Order of Gregg Artists 
will be returned with detailed criticisms and 
suggestions that will be of the greatest help 
in further study and practice. One stenog- 
rapher wrote last year: “I would not have 
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missed the opportunity of receiving your sug- 
gestions and criticisms of my notes for any- 
thing. They were priceless to me in over- 
coming handicaps in my speed, and also in 
enabling me to read my notes more accurately. 
For the first time since I have been writing 
shorthand, I was able to recognize writing 
faults that unconsciously crept into my writing, 
but which I did not take cognizance of at 
the time and, consequently, did not transcribe 
correctly.” 

But the chances are you will win one of the 
many prizes offered, and enjoy the fruit of 
successful effort. 

To all those whose notes merit it, member- 
ship in the Order of Gregg Artists will be 
given, evidenced by a beautiful new certificate 
(steel engraved). Many other prizes will be 
awarded also. 


Contest Conditions 


Here are the conditions governing the 
Stenographers’ O. G. A. Contest for 1929: 


1. The closing date is December 15. All specimens 
to be considered in the contest much reach us not 
later than midnight of that day. 


2. The contest is open to anyone (except those 
employed by the Gregg Publishing Company) who 
has been a bona fide stenographer, secretary, or re- 
porter for at least six months prior to September 1, 
1929, and who has not already won first place in a 
previous contest. 

3. The prizes will be: 

First place—Gold Engraved Medal. 

Second place—Silver Engraved Medal. 

Third place—Bronze Engraved Medal. 

Fourth place—Wahl Fountain Pen and Pencil 
set with the Gregg Emblem on the cap, 
arranged in an attractive box. 

Fifth place—Wahl Gregg Stenographic Pen, 
the same as that used by Mr. Swem, Mr 
Dupraw, and other champions, with the 
O. G. A. Emblem on the cap. 

Sixth place—Pearl O. G. A. Pin. 

Seventh place—Emerald O. G. A. Pin. 

To all whose notes show exceptional merit, but do 
not take one of the first seven places, Honorable 
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Mention in the Gregg Writer and the gold O. G. A. 
pin will be awarded. There is no limit to the number 
of Honorable Mentions to be awarded, and any 
deserving papers will receive it. 

An O. G. A. Membership Certificate will be awarded 
to all contestants not already members whose notes 
merit it. 

The beautiful oval medal is small enough to be 
worn as a pendant, or to be attached to a watch-chain 
or fob, and when appropriately engraved, makes a 
very attractive prize. 

4. This is an artistic shorthand writing contest, and 
the papers will be rated according to the following 


(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, curvature, and joining 
(d) Freedom of movement 

(e) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes 


Any questions relative to the contest copy may be 
addressed to the Editor of this Department, and will 
be answered promptly. 

5. Writing should be done in a column 2% inches 
wide. Either pen or pencil may be used, but if pencil 
is used it should be of a medium soft lead and well 
sharpened, so that the notes will be suitable for repro- 
duction. Black (India) ink should be used in pen- 
writing for the same reason. 

The specimens of prize winners will be published, 
together with the contest report, in the February 
Gregg Writer. 

6. Only one specimen will be received from any one 
contestant. No entrance fee is required. 

7. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
contest copy (page 33), and accompanied by a state 
ment telling how long you have done stenographic 
work, and where you are now employed; also, whether 
or not you hold an O. G. A. Membership Certificate. 
This information will be kept confidential if you 
desire. 


Send Your Specimen before December 15 


Begin your practice now, using the Stenog- 
raphers’ Contest Copy as material; then, when 
you feel you can make no further improve- 
ment in your writing, address an envelope, 
put in it the best copy you have been able to 
produce, and mail it before December 15 to 
the Editor of the Art and Credentials De- 
partment, marked “Stenographers’ Contest.” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


For a number of years it has been our custom to publish the names of those teachers 
sending us a subscription club representing 100 per cent of the classes under their 
As the number of clubs has increased so rapidly, this list has come to 
require much space urgently needed for other purposes. 
names will not be published. However, we wish to make it clear that we cease to 
publish the list only because we feel that our readers would prefer to have the space 
devoted to additional shorthand. We still appreciate to the fullest extent the loyal 
and friendly co-operation of those teachers who send us their subscription clubs, 
and thereby make it possible for us to carry on. 


Therefore this year these 
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The Measure of Education 


From the “Dearborn Independent” 
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Thousands Take Part in Another Radio Short- 


hand Contest, Over Station 
——— 
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A. A. Bowle, Secretary of Gregg Shorthand Association; May Brennan (James Monroe High School) and 


Ruth Peterson, New York City; Jeannette B. 
Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan; Irving E 
School; Vera Edgar, Hillside, N. J.; Martha F 
»— Commerce), New York City 


NE HUNDRED EIGHTY-SIX schools 
were represented in the Radio Shorthand 
Contest recently broadcast through Station 
WOR, “owned and operated by L. Bamberger 
and Company, One of America’s Great Stores, 
located at Newark, New Jersey,” as the 
announcer tells us. The contest, the largest 
of its kind ever held, brought out several 
thousand transcripts and gave two solid weeks’ 
work to the contest committee with a corps 
of helpers to examine the papers. 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, spoke on the 
effectiveness of commercial education in the 


Bernstein, Passaic, N. a 
Chase, President of the Association; Elizabeth Rose, Seward Park High 
Bowen (Haaren High School) and J 


J.; Kathryn E. Madden, Newark, N. J., 


Filipovich (High School 


world today and told of the codperation of the 
New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association in the first radio shorthand contest 
broadcast under the auspices of the New York 
City Board of Education. 

The Hon. William T. Collins, Supreme 
Court Justice of New York State, drew atten- 
tion to the number of prominent men who 
have utilized shorthand as a_ stepping-stone 
and as a personal accomplishment. 

Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City, awarded 
the gold medals to the winners pictured here 
around the “mike.” 
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SHORTHAND 
OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
ee, Sa 





HE newest comer to the field of the 
stenographic press is The Melita Gregg 
Shorthand Magazine, published on the 
island of Malta by George J. Ransley. As 
always, it is with real pleasure that we greet 
the newcomer, especially because in this case 
on opening the magazine our eyes are greeted 
by the same graceful and familiar curves to 
be found in our own magazine. 

Mr. Ransley, in introducing The Melita 
Gregg Shorthand Magazine says: “We mak« 
our bow—and without apology—for the object 
of our existence is the application of shorthand 
to our mother tongue—the Maltese language 
which, all arguments to the contrary notwith 
standing, is very much alive.” 

The difficulty of Mr. Ransley’s task in 
writing shorthand in Maltese may be judged 
by the following specimen, which is the title 
of his magazine: “Melita gurnal ta’ cull xahai 
ghat-taghlim ta’ l-istenografija Gregg Maltija 
u Ingliza.” In all seriousness, though, Mr 
Ransley is certainly to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work in his adaptation of 
Gregg Shorthand to the Maltese language. 


ed 


N the Gregg Writer for June we spoke of 

a great spelling bee held in France, and we 
asked our subscribers to let us know of any 
real revival in this country of that fine en- 
couragement to good spelling. 

One of the great private business schools, 
in Philadelphia, not only conducts a spelling 
bee on a large scale, but gives it a typically 
American twist by taking advantage of the 
radio to give publicity to the final “spell down” 
of the contest. 

After the various local contests have been 
held, the local winners meet at the broad- 
casting station, WLIT, for the final event. 
The contestants form a large circle around 
the microphone. As each word is called out 
the contestant then in front of the mike spells 
it. If he is incorrect he drops out of the circle. 
If he is correct he moves along one place 


into Ux 
moves around, 


so the next contestant may spell 
microphone. Thus the circle 
one step at a time, with occasional losses 
until finally only the victor remains. 

This form of spelling bee not only creates 
the greatest possible amount of interest, be- 
cause of the thousands who can and do listen 
in, but also who can tell how many of the 
listeners-in learn to spell a few words on which 
might “come a_ cropper” 


otherwise they 


some day? 


ed 


HOOYV ER is presented to us 

in the role of a typist, in La Revue 
du Bureau, of Paris. Without guaranteeing 
the authenticity of the facts we quote from 
La Revue: 

“Wishing to become a mining engineer, M1 
Hoover sought out the best engineer in San 
Francisco, a man by the name of Janin. 

‘*‘] should like to enter your office,’ said 
Mr. Hoover. 

“*T do not have any vacancies just now, 
said the great engineer, ‘and I have a long 
waiting list of those who wish a place—you 
will have to be patient. Ah! If only you 
were looking for a place as a typist.’ 

“The young Hoover had never touched a 
typewriter. However, he knew that in order 
to succeed in life we need not only audacity 
but also promptness in making decisions. He 
accepted the position as a typist, asking that 
he be allowed a few days before beginning 
to work. 

“He went back to his room, bringing a 
typewriter with him, and typed from morning 
till night, until he had acquired sufficient dex- 
terity to fill his new post acceptably.” 

This makes a good story, at least, and it 
bears all the earmarks of truth when it is 
considered that thirty-five years ago, when this 
is supposed to have happened, the standards of 
typewriting were not very high. There was no 
reason why a man of Mr. Hoover’s demon- 
strated abilities in other lines could not have 


RESIDEN1 
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learned in a few days to typewrite up to the 
standards of those times. We wonder if Mr. 
Hoover is still a typist, and if so, whether his 
skill as a typist has grown. 


~~ 


HE great Parisian daily papers recently 

contained the picture of an aged woman 
with the startling story that she was the dean 
of the stenographic corps of the Department of 
Justice—aged 81! 

Naturally this claim was immediately in- 
vestigated by La Revue du Bureau, of Paris, 
and it developed, of course, that the Paris 
newspapers had been cleverly hoaxed. 


oe ad 


UST as there is the science of comparative 
philology so there is the science of com- 

parative stenography, although we do not 
recall that we have ever seen the term used 
before. One of the finest pieces of work in 
“comparative stenography” ever to come to 
our attention is the Compendio di Cultura 
Stenografica, by Luigi Chiesa. The author has 
very kindly sent us a copy of the revised and 
enlarged second edition, beautifully printed and 
illustrated—a volume of nearly three hundred 
pages. 

Although the author is a well-known adher- 
ent of the Gabelsberger-Noé school, he treats 
the other shorthand systems very conipletely 
and very fairly. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the Compendio to most will be the 
numerous shorthand plates comparing and con- 
trasting the various systems of shorthand in 
different languages. 

If you are interested in such a book and have 
even a slight reading knowledge of Italian, 
send eighteen lire to Professor Luigi Chiesa, 
Bergamo, Italy, with a note, in English, asking 
for a copy of this second edition of the 
Compendio. 


a ad 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Timberlake, of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, we have received a copy of the Jackson 
Patriot containing a news item which be- 
longs very appropriately under the heading 
of “Shorthand in Other Lands.” The clipping 
tells the story of Sigrid Onegin, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest singers alive today, and the 
first Swedish singer since Jenny Lind, to attain 
world-wide fame. 
Born in Stockholm, the Swedish capital, 
Mme. Onegin married a Russian, who died in 
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a military prison during the World War. 
Nothing daunted, Mme. Onegin worked as a 
stenographer in order to earn money to pay 
for her vocal lessons. 

This reminds us of that other great singer, 
now retired, Alma Gluck, who also was a 
stenographer. These two cases should be an 
encouragement to the thousands of young men 
and women who are now financing their own 
musical training with the money earned by 
doing stenographic work! 

Last year the Gregg Writer told of a young 
American girl of Gary, Indiana, .who has al- 
climbed part way up the ladder of 
musical success through the use of Gregg 
Shorthand. This young lady, Miss Kathryn 
Witwer, made so fine an impression by her 
singing with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany that the City of Gary by public sub- 
scription raised a fund to send her abroad for 
further study. 


ready 


le 


EARLY three centuries ago,” says an 

English newspaper, “J. Rich wrote 
psalms in shorthand and produced them in a 
miniature volume about two inches by one and 
one-half inches. The book is one of the smallest 
in existence. A copy was sold at Hodgson’s 
a few days ago for twenty-six shillings.” 


ai 


OMETHING new in the line of radio 

shorthand contests—La Rivista degli Ste- 
nografi, of Florence, Italy, tells about a de- 
cidedly polyglot radio shorthand contest under 
the auspices of La Revue Sténographique 
Belge. A three-minute dictation at about one 
hundred words a minute was broadcast in 
French, Dutch, German, English, and Italian. 
This is Biving everybody a chance, with a 
vengeance ! 

An interesting thought for us is that from 
this one radio station in Belgium it is possible 
to broadcast this contest in five languages, 
each of which will be received in the country 
of which it is the native tongue. We shall 
look forward to seeing the results of this 
novel contest. 


le 


S we recounted in a recent issue, it was 
with considerable timidity that the cabinet 
officers of the Emperor Franz Josef of Austria 
first placed before him typewritten documents. 
Much to everybody’s relief and surprise His 
Imperial Majesty took kindly to the innovation. 
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An even more startling innovation in present- 
day Austria is reported by the special corre- 


spondent of the New York Times. We quote 


from the 7imes dispatch: 


The hoary traditions of Austrian bureaucracy were 
shattered when Dr. Ernest Streeruwitz, the newly 
elected Chancellor, entered his office at 9 o'clock tl 
morning followed by a man carrying a typewr 
The Chancellor had the typewriter placed on his 
and immediately began to write on it. 

No Austrian Chancellor has ever done this 
Even the secretary of the Chancellor could not re 
cile it with his dignity It has been the immemoral! 
practice for the Chancellor to dictate his letters t 
his secretary The secretary then dictated them t 
a stenographer, who typed them the secretary t 
and the Chancellor to sign 


11s 


ter 


desk 


before 


tor 


correct 
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the former in peria 
industrialist, entered 
isiness route For this reason he 
unfashionably early hour of 9 
the Chancellor's 
startling effect, 


Streeruwitz, 


Chancell 
officer who turned 


But 
cavalry 
politics via e 
also appeared at the 
Fortunately, older officials, on whom 
might easily have had a 
there 
with hom the Chancellor wished 
ate were telephoned at their homes 
were all their to the 
and all were delayed route 
Each arrived breathless and red in the face 

Tomorrow, it is said, they will all arrive earlier, 
their heads and pre 

it headed by a 
mentality 

h th great 
the Char 


typewriter 
were not 

Those imme 
diately to commun 
It appeared that they 


he called 


on way 


en 


fice wher 


omewhat 


tonight finds them shaking 
the « y fall ! “i rn 


but 
dicting 
man of such 

Meanwhile, 
Metternich or 


cellor’s typewrit 
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Why is a What-Not, and Who? 


(Concluded from page 4) 


An express order filled for a school had gone astra) mediately, but did not get it until five-thirty. No 
There had been correspondence with the school, the change had been made, so I asked them to ‘phone 
express company at this city, and the express com over to their pier, hoping a return had been registered 
pany at the point of delivery. We just received there. They gave me that a mmodation, but nothing 
another letter from the school, stating that the order was accomplished except that they placed my em 
still had not reached them, and asking us to duplicate ployer’s name on a card im they could serve 
it. The employer asked me to get all data in refer him later. 
ence to the matter and place it on his desk. I went The employer had planned meet me on his way 

: ; +} 


to the general files and removed all correspondence to the train. I wait him, handed him the 


with the school and express offices I arranged the ickets when his car stopped, and at the same time 
correspondence systematically by date, from the date gave him all information Later, I was informed 
i 


of the original order forward, attach the letter that he eventually did get the reservation he desired— 


just delivered, and handed the material to the man after the train had started 
ager. He was able to visualize the entire situation Tt took up much personal time and effort that 
in a few minutes and handle the matter without Ni it required to gi It also took patience, 
tonfusion. nsistence, and some int gence I could have ac- 
eservation av when I first went to 
) o the employer, dropped 
«) 4 ld } ; 
Personal Service 1atter there—an » would have rejected it or 
his trip in a less py mood and with less 
. comfort than he desired nd is the little service 
ARRY out all requests and perform all ; ~ age ee 
not actually requir I appreciated, though 
tasks of a personal nature with as much nay not be specificall entioned each time—that 
the ‘“‘chief.”’ 


1 


care as you do your regular office work. This 
applies to emergency matters pertaining to the 
business, purchasing tickets, gifts, entertaining 


the grandchild, or any other assignment Why isa W hat-Not, 
The employer announced that he wanted to go to and W ho? 


Portland, Oregon, on the Cascade, leaving that night 
It was two o'clock I ascertained the kind of : 
reservation he desired, one-way or round-trip ticket, N° you will say that you have heard 
then hurried over to the ticket office. They could or read a lo f this before, have had 
not give me the reservation desired, but asked me to raini in some P 
wait, as a change might be made later in the day , 
I took the name of the clerk, gave him my office 


erhaps that is true. 
ion, or advice on the 
‘phone number, and returned to the office I *phoned \ torgotten or neglected, 
him at three and at four o'clock, without success and even those of ho are considered the “fin- 
- i y 1 reyes hat al 4 Vv 5 r > } ] - | 4?" > . 
At four-thirty he suggested that I take what reserva ished product” are really in the learning stages 
tion was available and try to change at fiv ‘ ' a ee = 
or when the train left at six-twenty here is no such thing as a “finished product 
My work was supposed to be finished ve oO in the secretarial field This afternoon, I may 
but I wanted to get the right res be asked to perform some 
ervation, if possible. I discusse eg ag ; 
ask I’ve never done before! 


it with my employer and he : : 
authorized me to make [hat is why I classify the 


reservation. I ‘phoned for it im ; - real sex retary asa What-not. 
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TD » SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


=a 


An 


of the many th 
shorthand each 
that so few ever pursue the 


yusands who study 


year, it is surprising 
study far 
enough to become reporters. If we were to 
hazard an estimate as to the number that 
actually do enter the reporting ranks, we 
should say the ratio is certainly not better 
than one in every thousand. At times we have 
been willing to gamble that it more nearly 
approaches one in ten thousand 

nishing when one con 
camiteniiien and ad- 
for the young 


This is the more ast 
wt at Peary 
in reporting 


siders the 
vantages which lie 
man or woman who wishes to qualify for it 
The young woman who studies shorthand does 
not, for the most part, we believe, take up the 
study with a view to making of it a life pro 
To her, reporting is probably some- 
thing too far distant, requiring too 
training and effort to warrant her thinking 
seriously of it. According to statistics, she 
will be “divorced” from business within two 
to four years. She is not to blame if she 
decides to make the best of that time, without 
looking too far ahead to something that may 
But there are many girls 
more far-sighted, who, while they admit th: 
possibility of succumbing to the average of 
statistics, plan a career for themselves regard 
less. To these, reporting is a possibility. 


fessic yn. 
much 


never materiale. 


A Field Wide Open 


consider the thousands of 
studying shorthand that 
have not set 


It is when we 
young men who are 
we wonder why more of them 
their eyes on reporting. For to the young maa 
it is a field wide open and begging for recruits 
There are many fine women reporters in the 
country, but reporting is essentially a man’s 
business, and it offers unusually fine attrac- 
tions to the young man who will take the 
trouble to fit himself to meet its requirements. 


Entering by “Accident” 


it is perhaps not 
reach the pro- 


But from another angle, 
so astonishing that so few 


> 


= 


‘Accidenta!” Profession 


Reporting is not some 

average youngster can learn 
so, it requires something more 
to write shorthand. There is 
irse as yet embracing it, and it 
That is, 


porting 


ater ver Fo of “accidents.” 
start out with the idea that 
reporters, but, rather, as 
their shorthand and develop their 
find themselves cap 
able of reporting speech, and almost before 
they know it they have attained to the re 
porter’s estate, earning a reporter’s salary and 
tages of the profession, 


be ome 


faculties, they pet rvars 


enjoying the adval 


More Than Shorthand Speed Required 


Yet, with all that, it is a profession requiring 
something more than an accidental training 
Outside of shorthand and the acquiring of 
that very little formal 
training will avail. There is no one subject 
more than another that is especially important 
to the reporter. It is rather an 
accumulation of knowledge and of intelligence 
that more than anything else to the 
making of a good reporter. Speed in short- 
hand is, of course, essential, and a_back- 
ground of information and knowledge, but the 
supreme requirement of the reporter is i- 
telligence. We mean by that the fundamental 
definition of the word; not great intellect or 
scholarship, but simply the ordinary ability to 
and to reason. Perhaps a better 
for that 


speed, we should say 


embryonic 


roes 


understand 
definition would be 
above all goes to make intelligence. 


“common sense,” 


Common Sense and Good Judgment 


Some reporters who grace the profession 
are college graduates, some are scholars; 
others have never been inside a high school; 
but as a profession we do not hesitate to say 
that in sense and intelligence they rank with 
any profession or business today. The average 
reporter is certainly a more all-round, capable 
man than the average lawyer; he must be or 
he would never succeed as a reporter. The 
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ordinary learning and practice of the law 
can be, and frequently is, a process of the 
memory; the practice of reporting is a con- 
stant reasoning The actual writing 
of shorthand is mechanical sometimes, but the 
getting out of a transcript never can be. From 
reporter sits down to his 
“operator, end 


process. 


the moment the 


phonograph, until he says 


cylinder, end of case,” his job is highly tech- 

nical and complex, requiring all the reason, 

the fine discrimination, and the experience that 

he can muster. But chiefly it is reason and 
1 


sense that he needs 
The Refining Process 


Therefore, we say that it is, after all, per- 
haps not so surprising that the reporting pro- 
fession is constantly begging for recruits. The 
system leading to the re- 
fashion like the well- 


whole educational 
porting ranks is in a 
known melting pot. In September, the raw 
material is thrown in—thousands upon thou- 
sands of ambitious youngsters, with all kinds 
and all degrees of capacity and intelligence. 
The fires are lighted and the simmering 
begins. The incompetents boil up and go out 
first—the quitters The mass boils on, and 
in due course others flow over and are swal- 
The 
mass boils longer—others pass out and become 
secretaries. By the time the simmering ends, 
there are perhaps a half-dozen left in the 
bottom of the pot. These are the pure metal, 
with the capacity to become anything they will 

They are those who have followed the study 
through and become expert in their subject 
In the process they have acquired not only 
vocational expertness, but intelligence as well, 
sense, the ability to think and to reason. They 
have the capacity to succeed in whatever they 
undertake. They will not all, of course, be- 
come reporters. Some of them will be heard 
from later as the spectacular 
business—but, there, chance enters and de- 
termines their destiny for them. To 
chance will beckon in the form of a highly 


lowed up by the great maw of business. 


successes in 


some, 
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successful business career; others, finding that 
they have the ability to report, will suddenly 
awake to the fact that reporting itself is one 
of the satisfactory and lucrative pro 
fessions today the “accidents” who 
the successful 
accidents of any other profession. 


most 
They are 
Same as 


succeed, exactly the 


Be Prepared for Your ( hance 


The point that we make is not to urge you, 
out this month as 
a shorthand student, to set your eye particu 
larly upon reporting as a goal, but rather to 
learn your subject and thus fit yourself for 
the big chance that Since you 
have chosen shorthand, maste. it, become pro- 
ficient at it, and along with proficiency there 
must and that is all- 
round competence and ability 

You cannot master shorthand as it should 
without at the same time ac- 
quiring no small degree of education and what, 
for a better term, we call intelligence. Short- 
hand has value as a mental 
exercise as arithmetic, or the old, synthetic 
languages. But more, it is a thought- and 
information-inducing study not approached by 
arithmetic or the dead languages. The stock- 
in-trade of the shorthand writer is words, and 
words are the medium of all thought. You 
cannot become a fast writer without acquiring 
an English vocabulary and a general fund of 
information that will stand you in good stead 
in any trade or profession you choose to enter. 
That is why we sometimes say that reporters 
possess a far better practical education than 
acquired through a formal college 


who are perhaps starting 


may come. 


come something else, 


be mastered 


much the same 


can be 
course. 

Then, with the training that comes from 
mastering the subject of shorthand, you can 
make your choice of professions. If the big 
opportunity comes by way of business, you 
are ready to accept it; if you are attracted 
by the advantages of the reporting profession, 
you will find it wide open for one who has 
mastered shorthand and can think for himself 
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